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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults | 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 


Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practise Department 


Teachers Authorized to give Normal Course— 


Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. John E. D, Trask, 406 Geary Street, San Francisco, California. 

Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. id 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


18 East 41st Street, Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal, - New York City 
Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $2.50 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading, 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal 


Nitchie Method Regular and Ncrmal Courses 
406 Geary Street, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
San Francisco, California, Oakland, California. 
Minneapolis School of Lip-Reading 
Mise IDA P, LINDQUIST, Principal Boston School of Lip-Reading 
435 Andrus Building ee owe Minneapolis, Minn. NITCHIE METHOD 
Central Institute for the Deaf Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 
Lip-Readi f he Adult Deaf inci | 
Normal Training Class of Lip MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
to the Adult Deaf 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIE! D. CLARK, Normal Associate 


Faculty of Six Instructors, Normal, Regular, and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Advanced work. 

The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 

603 Story Building. Broadway at Sixth 512 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena, Cal. 


California School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Coratiz N. Kenriztp Mrs. THEOpoRE PoINprexTER 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes for the Adult Deaf 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement .- 
915 SuHeeve Buitpine San Francisco, Cat, 
Berkeley Branch, 1 Wright Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal | 
- Miss EtizasetH Brann, Principal Normal graduate of the New York School 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Buitpine, East Liserty PittssurGH, Pa, | 
d 


Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 
KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons. SMALL Crasses. Practice DEPARTMENT, NorMAL Course. 
Emma B. Kessler. 203 North 20th Street. Omaha. Nebraska 


Entered as second-class matter January 5, 1921, at the post office at Menasha, Wis., under Act ot 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1919, authorized January 22, 1922. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and 
Speech-Reading, by the George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Editorial Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of omens, to be a help and 
h ornament thereunto.”—Bacon. 
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Memoriam 


Alexander Graham Bell 
ae THE sun was setting on the evening of Friday, August 4, 
a 


1922, the body of Alexander Graham Bell was reverently 
id to rest on the summit of Beinn Bhreagh mountain in a tomb 
blasted from natural rock. This spot, the highest in eastern Nova 
Scotia, overlooking the ‘‘Lakes of the Arm of Gold,’’ was chosen 
by Mr. Bell himself. 

Messages of sympathy to his family from different parts of the 
globe attest the high esteem and great admiration in which he was 
held. 

The world mourns the loss of a great genius; but we, the mem- 
bers of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, have a deeper and more personal feeling of 
sadness in that we have lost not only the founder of our Association, 
but a friend. To the last, his heart was with us, as it was on that 
day in 1875 when, convinced of the success of his invention, he 
wrote to his mother, ‘‘Now we shall have money enough to teach 
speech to little deaf children.’’ 

On those of us who were so fortunate as to meet Dr. Bell—who 
felt the gentle courtesy of his manner and the sincere kindliness 
of his nature, who remember his voice, the keenness of his eyes and 
the charm of his smile—on those, was left an impression that will 
be an everlasting inspiration. 

In accordance with the simplicity of this great and good man, 
it was highly fitting that his body should be buried to the singing 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Requiem’”’ 

L Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig my grave and let me lie, . 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


June 12, 13, 14, 1922 


Shonen opening session of the Third 
Annual Meeting of the American 

Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., was called to 
order at 9:30 A. M. June 12, 1922, by 
President Wendell C. Phillips, M.D., at 
the Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio. 


* * * * * 


President Phillips: Ladies and gentle- 
men, we will now come to order. I will 
call upon Mrs. B. C. Bowen, of Toledo, 
the President of the Toledo League, to 
address you, and I know it will be an 
address that will bring with it a warm 
welcome to Toledo. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By B. C. Bowen 


Fellow-members and guests, greetings ! 
In the name of Toledo I welcome you, 
and as President of the Toledo League 
for the Hard of Hearing it is my privilege 
to express to you the genuine hospitality 
which flows from our hearts, and to 
assure you that the Toledo League is 
ready to do all in its power to make this 
convention the splendid success it so 
richly deserves. When it was suggested 
first that this convention might be held in 
Toledo we trembled at our own audacity, 
but now that you are here it seems but 
the culmination of the many happy 
surprises that have been ours during this 
past two years. 

During our brief career we have ac- 
complished ambitions beyond our fondest 
hopes. I would like to pay a tribute just 
here to the Toledo Community Chest, 
through whose financial aid we have been 
able to surmount many difficulties. 


Imagine us, starting as a small band, 
meeting in one tiny room. But so sincere 
was our purpose that our recognition was 
as speedy as our outlook had been dismal. 

During the Boston Convention, Dr. 
Phillips spoke of the wonderful aid the 
otologists might be to their city Leagues. 


Here we have been fortunate also. The 
otologists of Toledo have been always 
ready to assist us in every way with 
advice and encouragement. While you 
are here we wish you to meet all the 
members of our League, also all of our 
otologists, one of whom it is my pleasure 
to introduce this morning: Dr. Hubbard. 


THE CONFUSION OF 
CONSONANTS 


By Dr. THomMAs HUBBARD 


Poets contrive to have a hand in the 
building of a language in order, no 
doubt, to facilitate rhyming. If no two 
words sounded alike the hard of hearing 
could take life easier. But we must 
endure things as they are,and make the 
best of it. It is the art of the philosopher 
to turn a handicap to his own advantage. 

The sense of humor is innate and the 
individual who has the faculty of getting 
little thrills of pleasure out of the pass- 
ing, transient amenities of life has solved 
the great problem. The confusion of 
consonants, the misunderstanding or loss 
of the spoken word, the making of merry 
mistakes, can all be turned to good ac- 
count in the mind of the philosophic hard 
of hearing. 

-The fact is that in ordinary conversa- 
tional exchanges the dominant motive of 
the speaker is to tell something that he 
wants the other fellow to know. It is a 
conventional process of unloading his 
mind and he is indifferent to the attitude 
of the other. Now this is bad enough 
for one who hears well and very trying 
indeed for one who has to pretend to hear 
something that he is not particularly 
anxious to understand. And that is 
where the hard of hearing can work in a 
little genuine creative humor. The art 
is to fill in a confused consonant or the 
lost word with a letter or a word that fits 
or hits the speaker, his make-up, foibles 
or pretenses. 

Those who live in the forced retire- 
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ment of deafness have a keen faculty of 
observation—they naturally learn to read 
character accurately—and in its refine- 
ment this art can actually improve on the 
spoken sentiment and make it fit the man 
as they read him, perhaps exalt him, and 
if he obviously is pretending, what a 
pleasure it must be to fill in the broken 
sentence or the indistinct word in a way 
adapted to their reading of the character. 

The wit or humor of any race is 
largely a matter of imagination, playing 
with double meanings, euphonious word 
combinations, and taking all kinds of 
privileges with the language, and why 
should not this group within the race, the 
hard of hearing, develop this saving ac- 
complishment to keep their lives sweet? 
It might lead to a bit of literary in- 
vention in the line of creation of an 
enduring character—a highly intellectual 
accomplishment. 

May be that Sheridan was hard of 
hearing and made the handicap useful in 
the creation of such a character as Mrs. 
Malaprop. She was an ambitious, re- 
sourceful woman and even when one has 
seen a Mrs. Drew, the embodiment of 
pretension, there would still linger the 
doubt that one “oracular tongue” could 
make so many amusing blunders. So we 
will assume that her limner made the 
most out of a confusion of consonants 
and thereby produced a century of 
smiles. 

Recall a few of her sayings. After 
reading a purloined letter from Sir 
Anthony to Lucy about herself: Mrs. 
Malaprop: “There, Sir, an attack upon 
my language! What do you think of 
that? An aspersion upon my parts of 
speech! Was ever such a brute? Sure 
if I apprehend anything in this world, it 
is the use of my oracular tongue, and a 
nice derangement of my epitaphs.” And 
again: “She is as headstrong as an 
allegory on the banks of the Nile.” And: 
“Sir, you are our envoy—lead the way 
and we will precede.” 

Sheridan created an enduring character 
by such tricks with words that sound 
alike. The vowels are nearly all there 
but he juggled the consonants. Any one 
hard of hearing can do it, perhaps better 
than the average, and a free play of a 
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consistent imagination can actually create 
the character. 

That’s what the poets have done to 
language. . They moulded it along the line 
of symphony and meter and made trouble 
for the hard of hearing. The only way 
out is for the deaf to make people say 
what they ought to say—put words into 
their mouths that fit their general 
presence. 

A deaf friend, one of the type who 
gets all there is out of the amenities of 
life, enjoys hugely the bluff he carries on 
with the family. He lords it in a quiet 
way and considers it much more im- 
portant that the family. should hear 
him than that he should hear them—a 
pretty good definition of the autocrat. 
But, kind at heart, he never offends. He 
announced a new aphorism the other day. 
“Seeing is believing; hearing is deceiv- 
ing,” and it is of deep significance. It 
expresses the spirit of a half deaf philos- 
opher, one who keeps his mind cheerful 
by the stimulus of humor. 

Recently he made the rather startling 
announcement that he could hear about 
all that he wanted to, but qualified it by 
saying that there were two rather im- 
portant words in the English language 
that he would like to hear more clearly, 
“T would give a good deal if only I could 
be sure of catching these two words dis- 
tinctly. They have given me more 
trouble and confusion than all the rest 
put together, and in fact I can say that 
it is my chief affliction that I cannot be 
sure of the words YES and NO.” If 
we carry this idea into the realm of the 
partially deaf group it might account for 
the fact that there are bachelors among 
the hard of hearing. 

An aged lady, hearing senile, expressed 
sad regret in that she could no longer 
“believe her ears.” It seems that she 
had heard the preacher say something 
about “An honest ice-man.” 

A most amusing incident occurred at a 
movie given for the benefit of an insti- 
tutional group of the deaf. It was noted 
that they were chuckling with laughter 
at a very solemn scene in which the choir 
were supposed to be singing a hymn. It 
seems that the actors were taking liberties 
for their own amusement and, instead of 
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a hymn they were singing a silly popular 
song—“Put your arms around me, 
Honey. Hold me tight.” Certainly the 
deaf ones had the best of it and I under- 
stand that a few such exposures by expert 
lip-readers stopped that kind of stage 
foolishness. But best of all the handi- 
capped deaf made an original discovery 
in the line of humor. 

I see before me a rather serious minded 
group, and I would like to close my 
remarks of welcome with something 
sensible. I-call attention to the fact of 
psychology that chronic seriousness is 
liable to merge into that state of mind 
which destroys contentment—WORRY. 
Now worry is a manifestation of fear 
and therefore cowardly. The habit of 
fearing is in the main a lack of self- 
confidence, an acknowledgement of weak- 
ness. That is a rather bold but very 
wholesome line of logic. 

But this sounds too much like preach- 
ing and I'll get back to my subject. It 
is a privilege to endorse the address of 
welcome and congratulate the executives 
of the Association and of the local 
League on the realization of their phil- 
anthropic motives. The local League 
has become a civic institution, education- 
al, constructive and a social center. 
The executives surprise us every year 
with new accomplishments and it is 
expected that some of their methods will 
prove worthy. of permanent recognition 
in the development of League idea. 


President Phillips: The next order of 
business is the announcements to be made 
by the Chairman of the Local Committee 
of Arrangements. 

Mrs. Dewey: This is to be just a short 
business-like little notice; but we are so 
happy to have you here that I cannot 
refrain from saying that much. 

Now for business: I hope that you 
all have registered. We want you to 
register because that will be of value in 
the future conventions. If we have a 
certain number of registrations from out 
of town we will be able to get railroad 
rates next year. (Applause.) So be 
sure to register. 

The Detroit people wish me to an- 
nounce that they will be very glad to 


have you all come over to Detroit on 
Thursday, and-if any of you have it in 
mind will you please talk it over with 
Mrs. Henry Deuter. She would like 
very much to have you accept the hos- 
pitality of Detroit on Thursday. 

President Phillips: The next order of 
business being the President’s address, it 
falls to my lot to appear on the program 
at this time, but before I begin to talk I 
want to ask if you can all hear my voice. 
I am very anxious that you should. I 
want to stand in the proper relation to 
this machine that I hope to be to your 
own dear selves. 

We are not so lonesome as we used to 
be, for this national organization actually 
began with just two local Leagues and 
it rather looked like a lost cause in the 
start. But the end has justified the means 
and when I see this magnificent audience 
before me, of an organization just three 
years old, it means much for the future. 

I think if we had the proper financial 
backing in this National Organization it 
would grow so fast we could not find 
places enough to. accommodate us! 
There is nothing so badly needed in any 
organization on earth as money is needed 
for this National Organization at this 
time. You need it—God knows how 
you need it, in your local organizations— 
but we need it much more here. If we 
had the financial backing we need to put 
in the field such women as this little one 
at my left (Mrs. Dewey) you see what 


‘would be accomplished. . . . . 


These are some of our dreams and some 
of our hopes, and I hope they will come 
true. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By Dr. WeENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


Fellow members and guests of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, I have the 
privilege of greeting you as your presid- 
ing officer and in behalf of the Local 
Committee on Arrangements to give you 
hearty welcome to the City of Toledo. 
For two years you have honored me with 
the presidency of this body and for the 
second and last time I have the pleasant 
duty of delivering the president’s address. 
According to my conception the presi- 
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dent’s address should contain not only an 
accounting of his stewardship and that 
of the associated officers of the organiza- 
tion, but he should outline the future 
policy and attempt to “blaze the trail” 
for future development to be undertaken 
by his successor. 

I again call attention to some of the 
objects outlined under the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association. 

The object of the Association is to improve 
the condition and relieve the misfortunes of 
persons whose hearing has been lost or im- 
paired. The means for the attainment of this 
object include the following: Encouragement 
of scientific research as to the causes and treat- 
ment of deafness; development of special 
methods of instruction; furnishing of volun- 
. tary relief and aid in destitute cases; creation 
of facilities for development and exchange of 
ideas, and all other lawful activities that may 
be appropriate to the general purpose of the 
corporation. The Association shall not be 
conducted for the pecuniary benefit either of 
the Corporation or of its members. It shall be 
National or International for similar purposes. 
No single method of teaching lip-reading shall 
be preferentially advocated. 

These are indeed worthy objects and 
our growth during the past year gives 
evidence of a bright future, providing all 
phases of our work are nurtured along 
progressive lines. This National body 
began with but two constituent organiza- 
tions in addition to a fairly large 
individual’ membership. At the 1921 
meeting held in Boston, we were able to 
report nine constituent bodies with an 
increased individual membership. Dur- 
ing the year four new constituent bodies 
have officially joined the organization, 
bringing our total up to thirteen. These 
new bodies are as follows: 

The Speech-Reading: Club of Phila- 
delphia, 

The Knickerbacker Studio Club of 
Speech-Reading, of New York, 

The Speech-Readers Guild of Boston, 

The Speech-Readers Guild of Cleve- 
land. 

In addition we are able to report 110 
individual members. But our added 


constituent bodies and individual mem- 
berships by no means represent the 
growth of the year, for there are at least 
fifteen other new local bodies already 
formed or in process of formation. 
Time will not permit an enumeration of 
It will interest you 


these new bodies. 


3II 


to know that we have jumped the 
boundaries of America, for it is my 
privilege to announce that a league for 
the hard of hearing has been organized 
in Glasgow, Scotland. The league in 
Glasgow was founded’by Dr. James Kerr 
Love, and we feel it an honor to have 
been able to assist ever so slightly one 
whose writings have been of great assis- 
tance to us as well as giving us inspiration 
for our growing interest in child-welfare 
work. 


We have carried on much interesting 
correspondence with persons wishing to 
form organizations and in every possible 
instance we have suggested to corre- 
spondents that they solve their individual 
problems by organizing the deafened in 
their community, offering to help and 
advise them. These correspondents have 
written from every section of the United 
States and also from Canada, Cuba and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Letters of inquiry 
come to the home office almost daily. We 
have actually assisted a number of groups 
to get started, among them the Syracuse 
Speech-Reading Society, the Minneapolis 
League, the Rochester League, the 
Detroit League and the Utica League. 
These have all been started by coopera- 
tion of otologists with teachers of lip- 
reading, social workers and people of 
means either deafened themselves or 
interested in social welfare. Requests for 
literature and information as to organi- 
zation are frequently received, but we 
have not been satisfied answering in- 
quiries.alone but have attempted to inter- 
est some sixty communities in the 
formation of organizations. We have 
advised other young and growing organ- 
izations and have been able to strengthen 
their positions in their communities by 
obtaining the recognition and cooperation 
of local otologists. Among these we may 
name the Houston Club for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


Our thanks are due the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing for 
permitting us to make their clubrooms 
our headquarters during the year; also 
for contributing so much valuable time 
on the part of their Executive Secretary, 
Miss Peck, who has served as our Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 
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It has been deemed wise to change the 
original name of our organization on 
account of conflict with the name of 
another national organization. The 
necessary legal steps have been completed 
and this year’s program appears under 
the new name—-The American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Needs of the Federation: Our growth 
is greatly hampered by lack of funds. If 
we could afford to employ a full-time 
executive secretary and also one or two 
workers to give full time to development 
of local organizations throughout the 
country, we would grow by leaps and 
bounds. Unfortunately, the dues of the 
members and of the constituent bodies 
barely yield enough to cover the cost of 
the annual meetings and the necessary 
_ expenses during the year, even with the 
help of one or two personal contribu- 
tions. We would have no trouble to 
secure competent organizers and workers 
from the ranks of our own membership 
providing we could maintain them. The 
field is “ripe for the harvest.” I have no 
hesitancy in making a strong appeal for 
large contributions to. be devoted to 
missionary work for this wonderful 
cause. 

The Local Organizations: In the 
last annual address I emphasized the im- 
portance of developing local organi- 
zations of a type which will serve all the 
varied shades of interest and needs of 
deafened people. The name of the local 
organization means nothing compared to 
its spirit and scope. To my vision the 
ideal local organization will strive to own 
its own home, and this home should as 
far as possible be developed into a fully- 
equipped community center for the deaf- 
ened. It should be a clubhouse so con- 
structed and managed that every phase 
of social, educational and economic help- 
fulness can be promulgated. I refer to 
lip-reading education, employment, re- 
creation, social pleasures and sympathetic 
companionship. There should be an 
advisory board of otologists connected 
with every center, and whenever possible, 
attempts at research work should be 
made. 


I reiterate my personal experience 


whereby, as an otologist, instead of being 
obliged to tell my deafened patient the 
bald facts that no hope may be expected 
for improvement from the fast-fading 
hearing function, I now am able to hold 
out the hand of hope that lip-reading 
education, congenial occupation, social 
pleasures and sympathetic companionship 
may be reached directly, thus giving him 
a new viewpoint of life and a happy 
solution of a most difficult problem. 

I_ now invite your attention to the ex- 
cellent program which has been prepared 
for your consideration, and declare the 
Third Annual Session of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing open for business. * * * 

Mrs. Dewey struck a keynote which is 
very important, and that is that the 
names of this great audience should be 
registered. I am going to ask her as- 
sistant if she will come down to the front 
now and pass the book through and get 
your signatures. And here let me say 
THE Votta Review has actually become 
the mouthpiece of this organization, and 
unless you sometime vote to change it, it 
will remain so; and I would not be sur- 
prised if this list of names were published 
in THE VOLTA REVIEW. © 


Now you are going to have the pleasure - 


of listening to the reports from the con- 
stituent bodies. There are many other 
things for consideration. There is one 
paper here this morning that I hope you 
will all remain to hear, because it is an 
attempt by an otologist to tell you about 
the different types of deafness and I 
want you all to hear his paper. 

We will commence these interesting re- 
ports which you have on your programs, 
by a report from the Speech-Readers 
Guild of Boston, by Mrs. Knowlton. 


REPORT OF THE SPEECH- 
READERS GUILD OF 
BOSTON 


By Mrs. ANNIE RoGers KNOWLTON 


Members of the Toledo League, ladies 
and gentlemen: I cannot begin to tell 
you how happy I am to be here, and as 
I have so few minutes to speak I must get 
right down to business, but all of you 
who were in Boston last year and whom 
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we had the pleasure of entertaining will 
know where we live and what we are and 
how happy we were to have you, and we 
hope that all those who have never been 
near us will soon find us out and come to 
us. 
I would like to say first that we had the 
pleasure of being the first club in America 
to be formed for the hard of hearing 
by the hard of hearing, founded by the 
hard of hearing 
and voted for by 
the hard of hearing. 
Although we have 
a great many hear- 
ing members, they 
have no part in our 
business organiza- 
tion. But I think 
more than that we 
are proud of hav- 
ing been the first to 
organize a commit- 
tee in aid of THE 
VOLTA REVIEW 
which has meant 
so much to all of 
us. We were the 
first club in the 
country to have a 
committee solely 
for helping THE 
VoL_TA REVIEW— 
for selling Tue 
VOLTA REVIEW 
and trying to bring 
it into the lives of 
the deafened. 

As I speak of our 
new house I want 
you to understand 
how very essential 
it has been to us to 
have this large 
place of meeting. 
We have grown so that we now number 
about 500 members, almost 400 of whom 
are deaf. In the convention of last year 
you saw the house. Now that house is 
completely run by voluntary work except 
for our local secretary. We have com- 
mittees on hospitality, entertainment, rec- 
reation, publication, finance, men’s divi- 
sion, house, and educational committee. 

The Hospitality Committee is entirely 
given for the love of the work. All the 
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ladies give their services, and they give 
a great deal. They help us on all social 
days, always have a welcome at the door. 

The House Committee takes full 
charge of the management of the house, 
and it has been very interesting to me 
how much has been done for our house. 
In the year and a‘half that we have oc- 
cupied that house we have had 1,339 
gifts, and some of those gifts have been 
given by the dozen; 
1,339 individual 
gifts, and some of 
them have been 
given by the dozen. 
We count as one 
gift a dozen nap- 
kins, and things of 
that sort. 

Another very im- 
portant feature is 


our Publication 
Committee which 
edits everything 


that goes out from 
the Guild. It takes 
all of the orders 
from the Board of 
Directors, every- 
thing that is essen- 
tial, and carries out 
all printed matter 
and all reports of 
committees. Itcom- 
piles our advertise- 
ments, our notices 
all are edited care- 
fully so there will 
be no mistakes; it 
edits for publication 
reports and letters 
previously passed 
on by the Board, 
compiles _ folders, 
bulletins, etc. 
Also, we have started a very successful 
Exchange. Of course the preference is 
given to the deafened workers, and we 
have been able to give $700.00 to our 
consignors. We have given $200.00 to 
employees also for carrying on the work, 
and our exchange has also given to our 
fund $600.00 to help in the general fund, 
and that has all been in gifts. We also 
bring in money by giving fairs and 
rummage sales. You will see samples 
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Toledo Club- 


the 


of our work at 
house. 

The educational work is of great 
importance. We have regular Friday 
and Saturday classes for practice, and 
also evening practice classes to accom- 
modate those who are unable to attend 
during the day. 

We have a great deal of charitable 
work, 
Operation with the state organizations. 

Besides these, we have our recreation 
work, which provides games, bowling, 
card parties, walks, and also we have our 
regular Entertainment Committee for 
club days. So you see our work is very 
broad. We try to find something for 
every deafened person. If he is not a 
good lip-reader we try to make him one. 
As long as he is struggling to be a lip- 
reader he should have every encourage- 
ment and we want everybody to know 
about us and be interested in the great 
work that we are doing. 

If you ever come to Boston nothing 
will make us happier than to see our 
friends here and to welcome you to 
Boston. 


President Phillips: We are next to 
hear from the Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Mrs. A. L. Drum, 
Vice-President, whose paper will be 
presented by Miss Gertrude Torrey. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


By Mrs. A, L. Drum, VICE-PRESIDENT 


The past vear has been such a splendid 
year at the Chicago League that it will 
probably be some years before we can 
equal the visible accomplishment of the 
past months. 

Our new Community Center is our 
most important acquisition. After 
months of search a beautiful old house 
on the lower north side was found to suit 
our needs, and we wasted no time in 
moving into this delightful new home, 
where we are now so happily located. 
The house is a spacious old’ home, situ- 
ated with a nice yard for sunimer enter- 
tainments, quite near the lake, and is 
well adapted to our needs.“ The club- 
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rooms are large and sunny and a general 
air of contentment prevails. 

The men’s room downstairs is a source 
of great joy to a large number of lonely 
men and I might add quite a few women 
are sometimes extended the privilege of 
enjoying the pool table. The pool table, 
by the way, was perhaps the greatest 
single thrill about the whole new center. 
The pool room for the men has been one 
of the most successful things in the Club- 
house. How we longed for a pool table! 
How faint was the hope of obtaining one! 
But never daunted, one of our very 
optimistic members heard that there was 
a very generously inclined man at a 
certain place which manufactures such 
things, and one bright day, with a brighter 
smile, she walked in and laid the situa- 
tion before him; and within a week the 
table was installed in the clubhouse, with 
all its accompanying equipment, as a com- 
plete gift: which shows that many people 
would like to help if properly approached. 

Our house, too, has living quarters for 
members and quite a few have availed 
themselves of the privilege of these de- 
lightful surroundings. These new fea- 
tures are only an addition and extension 
of our regular class and social work, 
which continues with enlarged enrollment 
and greater interest. 

7,113 persons used the League Rooms 
for the year April 1, 1921, to March 31, 
1922. 

2,587 persons attended the lip-reading 
classes; 499 men and 2,088 women. 

1,743 lessons were given to I5 ex- 
service men sent to the League by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The Evening Adult Lip-Reading Class 
in the Lowell School, Oak Park, was con- 
tinued, the Board of Education co- 
operating to the extent of furnishing the 
room, heat, light, etc. 

Four scholarships in lip-reading were 
awarded. Two scholarship loans were 
given, enabling one woman to take a 
year’s course of training in arts and 
crafts, and the other a course in labora- 
tory work. 

The monthly Round Table was con- 
tinued throughout the year, and included 
general topics of interest in hard of 
hearing work, varied by an occasional 
travel talk, or current-events discussion. 
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The Bulletin Board was put on a 
voluntary subscription basis and adver- 
tisements solicited from representative 
manufacturers of hearing instruments, 
with the result that the cost of publishing 
and mailing the Bulletin Board was re- 
duced 50 per cent. 

Through the codperation of the Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation and_ the 
Globe Ear Phone Company, the League 
Room was furnished with an equipment 
of twenty auditorium phones. The 
phones have given special pleasure to 
those who do not read lips well, when 
lectures or special occasions warranted 
their use. 

Employment was found for applicants 
in the following lines of work: house- 
work, bookkeeping, proofreading, typing, 
hospital attendant, addressing, sewing, 
box factory, laborer. The depression 
in business and the widespread unem- 
ployment situation increased the num- 
ber of applicants coming to the League, 
and also, unfortunately, lessened the 
ability to place many of them. 

The study of professions and occu- 
pations that the hard of hearing can fol- 
low, was continued and published month- 
ly in the Bulletin Board. The following 
occupational studies have been added to 
the list made and published last year: 
dictaphone operating, addressograph 
operating, mail clerk, stock clerk, copy- 
writer, advertising manager, proofread- 
ing, landscape architecture, garment 
designing and garment cutting. These 
studies have attracted interest and com- 
ment, as they differ from other studies 
of the kind made for handicapped groups, 
in that the occupations or vocations are 
not presupposed or recommended, but 
are those being pursued with success by 
the hard of hearing, so that the point of 
actual experience is injected into the 
study. 

The campaign for, the installation of 
church phones in churches and halls is 
being continued, and during the year 850 
churches were circularized with special 
literature and personal appeals. 

In this matter of publicity a great deal 
was done and accomplished. The Illinois 
Central Railroad carried placards of the 
League in 500 suburban trains for two 
months; the League had a booth and 
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distributed literature at the Pageant of 
Progress and the Home Exposition at 
the Coliseum. League placards were 
placed by the membership committee in 
libraries, clubs, schools and dispensaries 
throughout the city. The University of 
Chicago School of Commerce and 
Administration, included social work 
with the hard of hearing in its group 
studies in Social Pathology, and two 
young women were assigned to the 
League to make a study of its work and 
methods. 

The codperation of public agencies was 
fostered and increased. The work of 
the League was presented at a meeting 
of the Chicago Medical Society; Loyola 
University, School of Sociology; the 
Chicago Women’s Club, Women’s City 
Club, Arche Club, Rogers Park Woman’s 
Club and the Austin Woman’s Club and 
at a dinner and business meeting of the 
Chicago Letter Advertising Men’s Associ- 
ation. 

The Welfare Work done by the League 
was personal dnd helpful. Clothing, 
room rent, medical examination, doctor’s 
services, loans, etc., were furnished 
through the year. 

The Social Activities of the League 
were attended by over 2,000, and included 
talks, social parties, cards, outings and 
excursigns. 

The Men’s Club and Young People’s 
Clubs doubled their memberships and 
have held active and interesting monthly 
meetings. 

The larger achievements of the year 
were the endorsement of the League by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce; 
the opening of our Community House, 
and the beginning of a definite work in 
the field of the prevention of deafness. 
The Sumner School, one of the large 
public schools on the west side, was 
sélected for a first experiment. Under 
the supervision of Dr. Norval H. Pierce 
and Dr. John J. Theobald, with the co- 
operation of the Chicago Department of 
Health and Board of Education, a survey 
of the hearing conditions of every child 
was made. The results of the findings 
in this school, in which there are over 
1,200 children, will serve as a basis for a 
constructive program of prevention. 
The Chicago League has the distinction 
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of being the first League or organization 
for the hard of hearing in the country to 
inaugurate such a work. 

That for the active league members 
has been our great accomplishment, but 
for the benefit of those children who 


might in time become League members, 


we have inaugurated a great task. 

A Clinic for the Examination of 
Children’s Ears—This first clinic was 
established in one of our largest public 
schools, for the examination of the hear- 
ing of every child. I shall not try to tell 
you anything of what we have ac- 
complished there, for the man who made 
it possible and the man who made it a 
reality are both here and can tell you 
with better understanding what its find- 
ings are. We did the preliminary work, 
and with a great deal of help and backing, 
we expect to be very busy putting 
through any plan which will be worked 
out on the basis of this examination. 

We have interested a number of 
Women’s Clubs—among them the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club, the largest and most 
powerful club in the city—in our organi- 
zation; several have appointed delegates, 
which is an excellent and intelligent way 
of getting a greater public interest. 
Many other smaller activities have made 
this year, a year of struggle for so many 
organizations doing welfare. work, a 
banner year for the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


President Phillips: You only got about 
a quarter of what they did there. Those 
of-us who know, realize what remark- 
able strides the Chicago League made 
during the past year. It is a work of 
real progress. Now we will next hear 
from the Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleveland, 
by Miss Louise Howell, its President. 


REPORT OF THE LIP-READERS’ 
CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


Miss Loutse HOWELL, PRESIDENT 


Since our last report was submitted 
a year ago, our club life has been develop- 
ing, and we seem to be making for our- 
selves a place in the activities of our city. 
In membership we have grown from a 
little over 50 to IIO. 
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Throughout the summer of 1921, when 
our regular lip-reading class was discon- 
tinued, we met once a week in a room 
at the Public Library, which the Library 
Board was kind enough to place at our 
disposal. 

In the early fall we had weekly meet- 
ings at the Cleveland School of Lip- 
Reading, and we there arranged the 
necessary details for a bazaar to be held 
in our own clubroom, which at that time 
was still an unrealized dream. 


At a meeting of the members held in 
November, 1921, it was decided to rent a 
large room at the Red Cross Teaching 
Center, 2525 Euclid Ave., on Cleveland’s 
“Main Street,” and in celebration of the 
actual occupancy of a Club Home (with 
a capital H, if you please) we held our 
bazaar. It was a success, socially and 
financially, and inspired us with the 
knowledge that we could do things if we 
only wanted to and tried hard enough. 
Successful lip-readers know that they 
can do things if they try hard enough. 
If they hadn’t tried very hard, in the 
first place, they never would have been 
successful in that accomplishment. At 
any rate, since then we have done things 
and have, we believe, reasonable grounds 
to be satisfied with our achievements. 
Our aim, however, is to extend our work 
along all lines in which we may be of 
service to the hard of hearing. Forget- 
fulness of self in service to others we 
believe expresses the spirit of our 
membership. 

In the fall the Thursday classes were 
resumed at the Normal School. In ad- 
dition to this we have also held free 
classes on Monday evenings at our club- 
room, both sessions being under the 
direction of our School Board. Cleve- 
land being, like Washington, truly a 
“city of magnificent distances,” it is prac- 
ticable to meet in different sections of the 
city, although the‘attendance at both 
places is made up largely of the same 
individuals. This phase of our work is 
immensely popular, and the attendance 
has been increasing rather than diminish- 
ing with the approach of warm weather, 
but for the good of all concerned we 
shall shortly discontinue the classes until 
the fall. 
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Upon taking possession of our club- 
room we installed a modern system of 
indirect electric lighting, which adds 
greatly to the pleasant atmosphere of the 
club and helps to make of it a real home. 
Monthly socials have been held, and other 
social events at more or less regular 
intervals. These have been without ex- 
ception, successful. 

We have a phonograph which is a 
source of pleasure, and many also derive 
relaxation from card playing. Chess,a 
good game for the lip-reading novice 
who wishes to develop his powers of con- 
centration, has a few faithful devotees. 

We have had, from time to time, in- 
formal suppers at the club, which have 
been the means of making the members 
better acquainted with each other, and 
at which they put their acquired knowl- 
edge of “the subtile art” to practical use. 

Our Welfare and Employment Depart- 
ment is still in an undeveloped state. We 
have a bulletin board at the club, upon 
which we post information as to the em- 
ployment wants of our members, and in 
some cases have found employment, and 
given training by cooperating with other 
agencies and our own club membership. 

Those who are regular readers of THE 
VoL_TA REvIEW may remember that in 
the May number a new departure in our 
club work was referred to, a library. We 
have a small but growing collection of 
books and they have become popular with 
our members. They are assiduously 
read at the club, and there is a satisfacto- 
ry demand for the books for home use, 
a nominal charge of five cents per week 
being made for the privilege of borrow- 
ing. We have not yet become wealthy 
from that source, but every little helps. 

We are proud of the fact that we have 
no difficulty in collecting our dues of 
fifty cents per month. We do not have 
to dun our members. They appreciate 
the benefits of membership and voluntari- 
ly meet their obligations. With the ex- 
ception of small subscriptions from a few 
of our hearing friends, our dues are 
practically our only source of income, 
and we have thus far found them sufficient 
for our work, although of course we 
should be glad to have the additional op- 
portunity for service that would follow 
an increased income. 
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At our last business meeting we made 
provision for non-resident membership, 
the fee to be $1.00, payable annually. 
We shall be glad to have those present 
avail themselves of this privilege. 

With this statement of our achieve- 
ments we conclude. We sincerely hope 
that in the years to come each annual re- 
port may set forth additional services 
rendered to the hard of hearing of our 
community, additional public interest in 
our work, and an ever-growing spirit of 
cooperation among our members and with 
other organizations. 


President ‘Phillips: We will now have 
the report of the Speech-Readers’ Guild 
of Cleveland, by Miss Gertrude Kappler. 


REPORT OF THE SPEECH- 
READING GUILD OF 
CLEVELAND 


By Miss Gertrude Kappler 


Ladies and gentlemen: On behalf of 
the Speech-Reading Guild of Cleveland 
it is my pleasant duty to address you 
today. 

In May, 1921, a small group of us 
gathered together in Cleveland for the 
study of lip-reading. We held our meet- 
ings weekly on Tuesday. The meetings 
continued to be held with great regularity 
every Tuesday untsl the last of July, 
when a vacation was determined upon 
owing to the heat of the assembly rooms. 

It was suggested by the people attend- 
ing the class that an organization be 
formed, but this was not done until the 
fall, when school was opened in the Isabel 
Hampton Memorial Hall; in September 
the School for Adults was opened and 
shortly after, the Speech-Reading Guild 
was established. Through the courtesy 
of the President of the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild of Boston we were permitted the 
use of its Constitution and By-Laws as a 
guide, and given many valuable. sug- 
gestions. 

The primary objects of the Guild were 
the social and educational reformation of 
all hard of hearing and the furtherance 
of the social service work among the hard 
of hearing and following up of any op- 
portunities for service that developed. 

In connection with that let me state 
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that we have had one applicant for em- 
ployment—a man both deaf and dumb— 
and he has been placed in a position in 
which he is doing very well. 

The meetings have been attended with 
great regularity on the part of the mem- 
bers and Tuesday night is looked for- 
ward to by everyone. Everyone is wel- 
comed irrespective of being a member of 
the Guild. 

The first Friday of each month is con- 
sidered a recreational meeting, for games, 
dancing and various forms of amusement. 

The enthusiasm of the Guild is so 
great that when the question of a recess 
was brought up this summer it was 
unanimously voted the meetings should 
be held throughout the summer. 


President Phillips: We will now have 
the report of the Jersey City League for 
Hard of Hearing read by Miss Josephine 
Timberlake, who is the Recording Secre- 
tary of our Federation. 


REPORT OF THE JERSEY CITY 
LEAGUE FOR HARD OF 
HEARING 


By Mrs. Ciara LATERMAN, 
Executive Secretary 


(Presented by Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake ) 

The Jersey City, League for Hard 
of Hearing has just closed a successful 
year in the four departments conducted 
by the League, namely: Lip-Reading. 
Employment, Welfare and Handwork. 

The membership of the League has in- 
creased in the past vear from 116 to 131. 
The total attendance for the year was 
2,290. 

The lip-reading classes which are 
taught by a teacher supplied by the 
Board of Education have been well at- 
tended. The classes are held in one of 
the League rooms and have sessions two 
afternoons and four evenings each week. 

In our employment department we 
have not been called upon to render any 
great degree of service. The appli- 
cations that we did receive were in most 
instances handled successfully and the ap- 
plicant placed in congenial employment. 

Our members found much pleasure in 
attending the card parties, socials, radio 


concerts and movies which were held in 
the League rooms. We find these affairs 
are a great benefit in keeping our 
membership together, for without these 
diversions the concentration necessary 
during the course of lip-reading instruc- 
tion becomes somewhat monotonous to 
some of the pupils. 

A women’s Auxiliary was organized 
in December, 1921, in connection with 
the League, and has proven to be of vital 
assistance. Most of the social affairs 
have been conducted under its auspices. 
We might mention a Bazaar, an Apron 
and Cake Sale, a Musicale, besides the 
social hour held after each monthly meet- 
ing. The Auxiliary has taken full 
charge of completing the furnishing and 
decorating of the clubrooms; having 
added curtains, cushions, card table 
covers, easy chairs and kitchen utensils. 
It also publishes a little pamphlet once 
a month entitled, The Women’s Auxiliary 
News. This paper is mailed to all the 
members and prospective members, and 
furnishes them with an account of the 
activities of the League. 

Financially we have just about held 
our own, which is not bad considering 
the business depression we are passing 
through. 

We are planning for the future a drive 
for increased membership, further 
development of social activities, and the 
accumulation of a reserve fund in order 
to obviate constant financial worry. 


President Phillips: The next is the 
Knickerbacker Studio Club of Speech- 
Reading of New York City and the re- 
port will be made by Mrs. N. Todd 
Porter, Jr., President. 


REPORT OF THE KNICKER- 
BACKER STUDIO CLUB 
OF SPEECH-READING 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


By Mrs. N. Topp Porter, JR., 
President 


Perhaps when I tell you that one month 
ago today I was in Toledo, Spain, and 
that I have come five thousand miles to 
attend this convention at Toledo, Ohio, 
you may realize how much I wanted to 
come and how happy I am to be here. 
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We who have heard of the spendid work 
that is being done among the deafened in 
Toledo, and who have caught the en- 
thusiasm of the founder of the League, 
Mrs. Dewey, could not miss an oppor- 
tunity like this. 

I have been asked to tell you about 
the Knickerbacker Studio Club of 
Speech-Reading of New York City. Our 
Club is not one year old and it is at 
present a very small group but it has very 
large aims. I have placed a diagram on 
the board which will explain what those 
aims are: 


B Cc 
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A. Represents the foundation, speech- 
reading. 

B. Represents the enrichment and en- 
largement of the intellectual and spiritual 
life. 

C. Represents a fuller measure of self- 
expression which will lead to a more 
general participation in the multifarious 
activities of the day. 

It is said that there are 125,000 deaf- 
ened people in New York City, but we 
know that they are not all being cared 
for, and the Knickerbacker Studio Club 
of Speech-Reading was founded for the 
purpose of furthering the work already 
begun. In most of our large cities the 
three principal methods of speech-read- 
ing are represented. It seemed an op- 
portune moment to introduce the Kinzie 
method in New York and to encourage 
speech-reading among the deafened. 
Futhermore, it seemed a special oppor- 
tunity to express my personal appreci- 
ation of Miss Kinzie’s splendid and in- 
spiring work. 

We believe that the lives of the deaf- 
ened should be enriched and enlarged. 
We believe that this can be accomplished 
in part at least, through the stimulus of 
exhibitions, lectures on various subjects, 
and social gatherings of many kinds. 

Self-expression is like a beautiful open 
door that may lead us almost anywhere. 
Our first step over the threshold has led 
us to the little children in the public 
school for the deaf. We are planning 
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to give a group of these little travelers 
on the Road of Silence a vacation in the 
country. Looked at largely this has 
seemed to us a kind of civic service. 

In brief the Knickerbacker Studio 
Club of Speech-Reading, is a group of 
congenial women pledged to a common 
cause and standing shoulder to shoulder 
for the furtherance of their ideals. I 
think I can best convey to you the spirit 
of our Club if I tell you a story which 
is a kind of parable. It is called “The 
Piper Frog.” 

In the very early Spring a little piper 
frog was living at the bottom of a mud 
puddle. But he was not satisfied to stay 
there; within him there were stirrings 
which urged him to get to the top and 
pipe his spring song. The older frogs 
thought that he was very foolish to start 
so early, when it was still cold. But the 
little piper frog was determined. So he 
gave a leap and landed half-way up the 
bank. As the ground was frozen hard 
and his legs became very stiff, he had to 
wait several days to thaw out. Then 
he made another leap and landed at the 
top, but just at that moment he saw a 
terrible snake and he knew that the 
snake would devour him if he did not 
get out of the way. So making one last 
supreme effort, he jumped and, much to 
his surprise, he landed on the topmost 
branch of a tree. Then he lifted up his 
voice and piped his song of Spring, and 
the flowers began to bloom and the grass 
became green and the birds began to sing, 
for they all knew that Spring had come. 
And he piped, and he piped, and he piped. 


President Phillips: Mrs. Porter cer- 
tainly “piped” well. We will next hear 
from the Los Angeles League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

(No representative of the Los Angeles 
League present. ) 

President Phillips: The next will be 
the report of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing, by Dr. Harold 
Hays, President. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


By Dr. HArotp Hays, President 
Mr. Chairman and Members: In spite 
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of the handicaps which have confronted 
all organizations during the past year, 
particularly the difficulty of raising 
money, the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing has made tremendous 
strides in all directions. We are proud 
in the feeling that we are on a more solid 
foundation than we have ever been and 
the outlook for the future is very gratify- 
ing. A full and detailed report cannot be 
entered into here but there are certain 
matters which may prove of interest. 
1. Of prime importance is a more 
cohesive interest among the Directors. 
We have insisted that it is more than 
worth while for the Directors to attend 
the monthly meetings regularly and to 
actively take part in the affairs of the 
League. We have established an Ex- 
ecutive Committee which takes over the 
detailed work of the League between the 
meetings of the Board. This Committee 
has had to meet two to three times a 
month, to decide matters of policy which 
could not wait until the Board meetings. 
2. During the past year, we have wel- 
comed the attendance of League members 
at the Directors’.meetings where they are 
allowed to make suggestions and are al- 
lowed to take part. in the discussions. 
This interchange of ideas has not only 
meant that the members get in closer 
touch with their Directors but it gives the 
members the opportunity to realize that 
the Directors meet for one purpose only 
—to further the interests of the League. 
3. The greatest problem has been the 
new financing of the League. A certain 
amount of retrenchment was necessary 
this year, owing to the general financial 
stringency. We found that the yearly 
dues of all members must be at least six 
dollars. But even if this amount were 
collected from all members, the dif- 
ference between the amount taken in in 
dues and the yearly budget, would be 
considerable. We can never reckon on 
more than $5,000 in dues and the budget 
is between $14,000 and $16,000. The 
problem to be solved is how to raise this 
extra amount of money. In the past 
year, this has been met in various ways, 
such as the giving of benefits of one kind 
or another and the dependence on various 
outside agencies for help. One must re- 
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penditures which other Leagues do not 
have. For example rent in New York 
is high and we require a staff of four 
workers. 

4. During the past year, we have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a Women’s Aux- 
iliary which has been of the greatest aid. 
The Chairman of this Auxiliary is Mrs. 
Wendell C. Phillips, the wife of our 
esteemed President, and the other officers 
are women of the highest character who 
have thrown themselves wholeheartedly 
into the work. They have already 
shown what they can do in the way of 
raising money. During the Spring, 
they gave a Bridge Party at which they 
raised nearly a thousand dollars, nearly 
one fourth of the money raised from 
membership dues. They have plans for 
the future which will go a long way 
toward raising money to defray our heavy 
expenses. 

5. We consider of prime importance 
the work which we are beginning to do 
for the hard of hearing child. Hereto- 
fore we have been so busy with the hard 
of hearing adult that we have had little 
time to devote to this problem. But we 
realize, more and more, that the preven- 
tion of deafness is the problem of first 
importance. In reference to this matter, 
I can do no better than to quote from my 
annual address before the League, May 
9, 1922: “As you all know, our activities 
in the past have been mainly confined to 
the adult hard of hearing. We have at- 
tempted to find pleasures for them, to 
find employment for them and to lead 
them along the paths of future happiness. 
We have managed, in many cases, to 
mentally reconstruct a number of individ- 
uals, so that they are leading happier 
lives in every way. But, with the 
numerous obligations of the League, it 
was impossible for us to go further with 
our work, particularly with the hard of 
hearing child, until the present time. One 
Should realize that deafness can be 
prevented, in many instances, by proper 
care of the child during those ages when 
hearing is first diminished. If one does 
realize this fact, one will be able to ap- 
preciate what it will mean to get hold of 
a deafened child and give it the mental 
instruction and medical treatment needed. 
It has been the contention of most otolo- 
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gists that a great deal can be accom- 
plished towards restoring the hearing of 
the child who has become deaf at an 
early age, if treated during the incipiency 
of the trouble. Treatment of this kind 
is very simple if one can get the confi- 
dence of the child. For that reason a 
suggestion was made a short time ago, 
by one of our staff workers, that the 
League take a certain number of* school 
children, who are directed to us by vari- 
ous agencies and are not suitable cases 
for a school for the deaf and give them 
lessons in lip-reading. I indorsed this 
suggestion and immediately advised that 
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these children be thoroughly examined 
by some of my associatés and myself and 
that we attempt to restore their hearing. 
Within the past few weeks, a number of 
these children have been sent to our 
office, where proper examinations have 
been made and proper interpretation put 
upon their hearing acuity, with the re- 
sult that, in the course of time, we shall 
hope for a favorable outcome. . . I 
hope, as time goes on, we shall be able to 
prove to the laity and to the medical pro- 
fession that simple preventive treatment 
will do a great deal to overcome the handi- 


HAROLD M. HAYS, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Newly Elected President of the American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
President of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing 
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cap of deafness later on in life. The 
work for these children at the League, 
consists of lip-reading and play hours, 
the former undertaken by volunteer 
teachers, while our recreation worker 
takes them for story hours and play. 
Our object is to study and observe, so 
that we may be better able to advise the 
public education authorities when they 
realize their obligation to these children 
and arrange for their instruction in their 
regular schools.” 

6. Of prime importance to us is the 
creation of a building fund and I am in 
hopes that certain ideas formulated this 
year will bear fruit in the near future. 
The New York League has proved its 
need to the community in many ways 
and its permanency must be assured by 
certain large cash benefits and endow- 
ments. 

The work of the League has expanded 
greatly during the past year and our 
vision for the future is leading us to still 
greater work. I feel, however, that the 
most important thing that the League has 
done is the giving of its actual support 
in work for the Federation. I do not 
know whether you realize the time it has 
taken from our Executive Secretary, but 
we have given this work cheerfully and 
we want the Federation to grow. 


President Phillips: We will now listen 
to the report of the Newark League for 
the Hard of Hearing: Mrs. Frank 
Wilson. 


REPORT OF THE NEWARK 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


By Mrs, FranNK WILSON 


The Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing is not growing so rapidly as 
some of our others Leagues, but since 
our last annual meeting it has made its 
foundation firmer. 

Last fall, after visiting a number of 
rooms, it did not seem wise to try to 
attempt to have our own home until rents 
were lower, so I made arrangements for 
our meetings to be held at our Young 
Women’s Christian Association. I can- 
not speak too highly of the courtesy that 
has been shown us—not only from the 


secretaries and those in charge—but from 
those employed in the care of the build- 
ing. Having the use of a room there has 
given us a standing in the community. 

We have now 98 names on our roll; 
65 of these are deafened or hard of hear- 
ing. They are the active members. The 
others who are interested in the work are 
associate or honorary members. There is 
one contributing member. 

We are at present devoting ourselves 
to the promotion of a much-needed social 
life among our members. We meet 
regularly on the second Friday evening 
of each month at the Y. W. C. A. An 
Entertainment Committee furnishes an 
interesting and varied program, followed 
by refreshments. 

Once a month the Board of Directors, 
which has charge of the direction and 
management of the affairs of the League, 
meets for the transaction of business. 

Lip-reading classes under the I.eague’s 
management were started in January. 
They have been a great success. They 
were held every Wednesday afternoon 
at the Y. W. C. A. Miss Margaret 
Roberts had the advanced practice class 
and Miss Florence E. Hutman the 
beginners’ class. Both are normal gradu- 
ates of the Nitchie School of Lip- 
Reading. 

As soon as we are able to maintain 
quarters of our own and to pay a secre- 
tary who can devote all of her time to 
our cause we expect to open an Employ- 
ment Bureau, an Exchange and Handi- 
work Shop, and to do field work among 
our own sick and needy. 

This past year we have held a rummage 
sale, a Christmas sale and a card party, 
the proceeds having been put in the bank 
for our “home fund.” 

Some of our friends have pledged 
money for a year or longer to help us in 
our work. 

We are trying to make ourselves an 
asset, not a liability, to the community. 

Wé are readjusting our lives so that we 
can be of service to one another. If in 
the eyes of the hearing world we are not 
growing fast, we are learning to do—by 
doing. 

Our League stands for service and the 
life that counts is the life that serves. 
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President Phillips: The next report 
will be from the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia, by Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie. 


REPORT OF 
THE SPEECH-READING CLUB 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


By Miss Cora Kinzig, President 

As I have been listening to these 
wonderful reports, I could not help think- 
ing that if only every deafened person in 
the initial stages of his deafness could 
attend a meeting like this, or even know 
that such a meeting was being held, what 
a new light it would put on his whole 
situation! We must spread the gospel 
of speech-reading and social work for the 
deafened into every nook and corner, and 
do it just as speedily as possible. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia practically dates from June, 1918, 
when the Speech-Reading Society with 
its membership of eighty reorganized for 
a broad and effective program of work. 
Our first big step was the establishment 
of our clubhouse and it proved to be such 
a success that it is next to impossible to 
keep up with the demands. It has given 
us such a wonderful basis for our work, 
and I look forward to the time when 
every organization will have a clubhouse, 
and at the rate at which they are coming 
into existence, I do not think that I shall 
have to wait very long. 

Now at the end of four years we have 
over 800 members, and own our $50,000 
clubhouse. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that 
our house is free of debt. With the pay- 
ment which we expect to make this 
summer, we shall have paid $30,000, 
besides several thousand in improvements 
on the house. We raised $35,000 in our 
campaign, and are going ahead quietly 
but steadily to raise the balance. At 
Christmas time we had a bazaar which 
brought us in $2,350.00. Then we had a 
rummage sale and cake sale, which helped 
nicely. Next year we shall continue these 
activities. 

The clubhouse idea is the wise plan 
for establishing the work in a permanent 
way, for besides the wonderful advan- 
tages a clubhouse brings into the work 
itself, it also makes it possible for an 
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organization to be self-supporting, or 
practically so. Our house brings us 
in over $4,000 rent per year. Our tea- 
room practically pays for all the help in 
the house, so that with our annual dues 
we have a good financial working basis. 

We feel that we have made a good 
start, but we are by no means satisfied. 
If our vision did not include more space 
and more adequate facilities, we would 
not feel that we had begun to meet the 
problem, but we know that we are on 
the right track and that we have builded 
well as far as we have gone. 

For the departmental work of the 
organization, I think the general plan of 
the organizations is about the same. We 
are all working with might and main to 
reconstruct the lives of the deafened, 
providing employment, speech-reading 
instruction, recreation, etc., etc. I shall 
not attempt to give statistics here, but if 
anyone here desires to obtain more 
specific information, I shall be pleased to 
have names and addresses, and I will see 
that they are put on the mailing list for 
our Annual Report. 

To the new organizations and to those 
in prospect I would say that one of the 
secrets of success in this work is in 
having the right kind of departmental 
organization. In the first place, it is ex- 
ceedingly important that the person who 
is at the head of a club should be an 
organizer and a good executive. Then 
each department, and there should be 
many, should be thoroughly organized 
and definite responsibilites placed upon 
many individuals. One of the secrets of 
successful leadership is the ability to dis- 
cover abilities in the ranks and bring 
them into activity. The individual mem- 
bers love to feel that they are an essential 
part of the organization, worthy of being 
numbered among the builders. 

It is team work, first and last, which 
develops an organization and which de- 
velops individuals, and therein lies the 
keynote to the larger development and 
larger usefulness of our speech-reading 
organizations. 


President Phillips: I hope you. all 
noticed what confidence it gives Miss 
Kinzie to know they have that home and 
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that it is in their own name. The Club- 
house is the idea! 

We next listen to the report of the 
Pittsburgh League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, by Miss Ruth Robinson. 


REPORT OF THE PITTSBURGH 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


By Miss Rutu Ropinson 


Before I start to read the report of the 
Pittsburgh League I wish to say that there 
are twelve of our members attending this 
meeting, and when we get home and tell 
our other members about the Toledo Club 
they will all wish that they had come too! 
(Applause ) 

The Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing has increased its membership 
to one hundred twenty-five active mem- 
bers and one hundred associate mem- 
bers during its second year of activity. 
It has made its third annual campaign for 
funds, receiving some $1,500.00; is com- 
fortably housed in a suite of three office 
rooms; is employing a secretary; and is 
looking forward to a larger growth and 
usefulness. Its officers are: 

W. A. McKean, President. 

B. S. Johns, 1st Vice-President in 
charge of Lip-Reading. 

Mrs. J. J. Clarke, 2nd Vice-President 
in charge of Social Activity. 

Mrs. S. W. Cunningham, 3rd Vice- 
President in charge of Arts and Crafts. 

Mrs. L. E. Lytle, 4th Vice-President 
in charge of Employment. 

Ruth Robinson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mrs. H. E. Jeffries, Chairman Fi- 
nancial Committee. 

Sarah C. Minor, Librarian. 

I. Lip-Reading. 

The outstanding feature of the last 
year’s accomplishment for the deafened 
in Pittsburgh was the introduction of 
lip-reading into the public schools. The 
first lip-reading class for the adult hard 
of hearing in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools was gained through the efforts 
of B. S. Johns, Vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh League for the Hard of 
Hearing, of Miss Elizabeth Brand, 


Principal of the Pittsburgh, School of 
Lip-Reading, and of several High School 
pupils, who had private lessons in lip- 
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reading and were enthusiastic over re- 
sults. The class was given a beautiful, 
perfectly lighted room in Schenley High 
School. It was organized and taught by 
Miss Brand, assisted by Miss Josephine 
Pelton and Miss Marie A. Pless, who 
substituted for Miss Brand in the spring. 
Enrollment for the class was forty-five ; 
average attendance, twenty-five. The 
success of this class was such that 
Superintendent of Special Schools, J. A. 
Berkey, promises further development of 
work for the hard of hearing in the public 
schools. 

Pittsburgh has been behind other cities 
in work for the deafened. There is not 
a day school for deaf children, in con- 
nection with public schools, in the State 
of Pennsylvania. (see foot note**). 
This is credited to the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania has many State Schools for the 
Deaf, but we hope our State will not 
allow her hard of hearing children to 
be neglected. The Pittsburgh League for 
the Hard of Hearing advocates a day 
school for deafened children in con- 
nection with the Public Schools in Pitts- 
burgh, and would cooperate with physi- 
cians and school authorities in spreading 
propaganda which would result in a 
stricter quarantine of contagious diseases 
which produce deafness. 

During the last year private lessons 
in lip-reading have been given in the 
League rooms, gratis, to four people, 
with gratifying results. One scholarship 
was given. 

The League has shared the benefit of 
lectures given before the School of Lip- 
Reading: 

A. By Mrs. W. R. Marvin, who gave 

a series of travel talks on Italy. 

B. By Dr. Thomas R. Thoburn, 
pastor of Christ Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, who spoke on the 
Education of the Senses. 

C. By A.C. Manning, Superintendent 
of Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, who told of his ex- 
periences as chief of Cape May 
Hospital, where ex-service men 
were taught lip-reading by the 
government. 


(** See Pages 24 and 25 in American An- 
nals of the Deaf, January, 1922, issue.) 
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D. By Dr. B. F. Battin, who spoke of 
his attendance as a delegate at a 
European Conference devoted to 
International Friendship. 


II. Arts and Crafts. 


In the League Headquarters, we have 
a basket class taught by Miss Mary B. 
Loos, who is a professional teacher of 
basket weaving. The class meets weekly 
on Monday evenings and has a member- 
ship of fifteen. 

The sales held during the year have 
been articles made mostly by the basket 
class. The annual sale was held at the 
League Rooms in November. Another 
sale was held at Hotel Schenley, during 
a State Convention. The third sale was 
held in connection with the annual sale of 
articles at the Workshop for the Blind. 
The proceeds of these sales amounted to 
over $300.00, most of which amount was 
paid to consignors, the League keeping 
ten per cent commission. 


III. Employment. 

The League has not advertised itself 
as an Employment Bureau, owing to un- 
settled conditions, but a number of people 
have been aided in getting work. One 
civil engineer is doing well in the position 
secured for him through the League, 
after he had had no work in his own line 
for two years. 


IV. Social. 


The greatest activity of the Pittsburgh 
League is social. The evening parties 
are jolly; the Saturday afternoon teas 
sociable ; and all fill a great need. 

Mrs. J. J. Clarke, Social Vice-Presi- 
dent, had the League members at her 
home for a beautiful tea in November. 
December was the banner month for 
parties. There was a Christmas party 
and a New Year Watch party at the 
rooms; Miss Brand entertained the 
Schenley High School Class at the 
rooms; Miss Loos entertained the Basket 
Class at her home. 

At the League party in April, Cyrus C. 
Hungerford, cartoonist for the Pitts- 
burgh Sun, gave a fine chalk talk, On the 
evening of May 4, Mr. McKean, Presi- 
dent of the League, gave the first League 
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party exclusively for men, which was the 
beginning of a Men’s Club. The follow- 
ing Thursday the Schenley High School 
Class, dressed as children, gave a surprise 
party for Miss Brand. The Saturday 
teas, which have been given all winter, 
culminated in an Open House on Satur- 
day, May 13. On June 1, Mrs. Sellers 
entertained the basket class at her home, 
when the first dancing party was enjoyed. 
On June 3 at Highland Park, League 
members and their friends held the 
annual League picnic. 


V. General Information. 


A. The League has started a library 
of about seventy-five books, all donated. 
They are technical books on lip-reading ; 
biographies of famous hard of hearing 
people; fiction and essays. The purpose 
of the library is to furnish interesting 
reading matter for members who wish to 
spend a quiet hour in the rooms. The 
books may be borrowed and taken home, 
the Carnegie Library System being used. 

B. Another League activity is a maga- 
zine agency in charge of Miss Mary B. 
Loos. We take subscriptions for all the 
leading magazines, including THE VOLTA 
Review. Recently five new members 
subscribed for THE VOLTA REVIEW, and 
we hope it will be sent to every one of 
our. members before the first of the year. 

C. A Correspondence Club, for out- 
of-town members of the League was 
started last fall, and these letters are 
cheerful and interesting. There are now 
twelve members, and the club is flourish- 
ing. 
D. The Dictograph Products Corpo- 
ration installed a twelve-piece church 
acousticon in the League Headquarters. 
The League members have enjoyed 
victrola concerts and lectures, and are 
most appreciative of the gift. 

In conclusion, we feel that we have 
made rapid strides forward during the 
year and look forward to a larger growth 
in the coming year. 


President Phillips: The next report is 
the San Francisco League for the Hard 
of Hearing, by Miss Pauline Smith. 
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REPORT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


By Miss PAULINE SMITH 


As this is the first time the San 
Francisco League has ever been repre- 
sented at this Convention, I wish to 
extend heartiest greetings, to the leagues 
and clubs here represented. 

Our League was organized in 1916 
with only a very small membership. 
Our aims and aspirations were the same 
as those of the other Leagues. We have 
steadily grown, until we now have 300 
names on the roll, 100 of which have been 
added since the opening of our clubhouse 
one year ago this month. 

Not only have we grown in member- 
ship, but in every phase of our work 
since the clubhouse was established. 

San Francisco is known as the city of 
apartments, and we think it very fitting 
that we chose an apartment for our first 
house. We have a beautiful ten-room 
apartment situated at the top of famous 
Nobs Hill, one of the highest hills in 
San Francisco, within ten minutes’ walk- 
ing distance of the shopping district. Six 
of our rooms we rent to help defray 
expenses. Three are used for club 
purposes, and the tenth is our kitchen. 

Being situated at the top of one of the 
highest hills in San Francisco we are 
afforded a beautiful view of the city, the 
bay, in the distance Oakland and Berke- 
ley, and still further away, snow-capped 
Mt. Diahlo, on a clear day, and we have 
many of them in San Francisco. 

We have tried to make our Club a 
home in every sense. To many of our 
members it is the only home they know. 

We have a strong social department, 
due in large part to our enthusiastic and 
energetic group of young people. Each 
Tuesday evening we have a social hour, 
with an average attendance of twenty- 
five, for special parties seventy-five, mak- 
ing a total for the year of about 1,500 
in the social department alone. Once a 
month we have a theater party, but our 
Hiking Club, I believe, means most to the 
young people. An average of twelve 


attend these hikes, enjoying the relaxa- 
tion that comes from close association 
with nature. 
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Our Educational Department has also 
increased its activities. We have three 
practice classes a week, average attend- 
ance fifty. We have had seven private 
pupils, who have had 355 lessons in the 
past year. The work now requires about 
ten hours a week under a skilled teacher. 
The League gives free scholarships or 
for a nominal fee. 

Our chief aim for the coming year is 
to place our Social Service Department 
in the hands of a competent head. We 
have been able to place seventy-five per 
cent of applicants and have given aid to 
many pitiful cases. To show that we are 
well thought of in San Francisco I will 
say that we are endorsed by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, San 
Francisco Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
San Francisco Social Service Exchange, 
besides being a constituent member of 
the Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

One of our great problems has also 
been the lack of funds, but I am very 
glad to report that we are now self- 
supporting. To raise the necessary funds 
we have had a sale, four beautiful bridge 
parties and a rummage sale, besides the 
rent from our rooms. 

Our plans for the coming year are 
to strengthen in every possible way 
our organization, especially our Social 
Service Department. 

In conclusion let me say a word to the 
tourists who may come to California. If 
you come to California and miss San 
Francisco you’ve missed the best part of 
your trip. If you come to San Francisco 
and miss our Clubhouse, you’ve missed 
the best in San Fransisco. 


President Phillips: Trust a person 
from San Francisco to be a San Fran- 
cisco booster! Last but not least, the 
report from the Toledo League, by Mrs. 
Dewey. 


REPORT OF THE TOLEDO 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


By Mrs. R. C, Dewey, 
Executive Secretary 


So eager have we been to show you 
Toledo in all of its spring beauty and to 
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show you our League in its working 
clothes, so that you might formulate your 
own report as to the value of our work, 
that I almost forgot that I had to give 
you any “facts and figgers” this morning. 

We have had a wonderful year: a 
year of amazing growth and expansion. 
You know, it seems to me that the 
problem in this work is not how to arouse 
interest but how to keep up with it! 

They say that character is developed 
by a series of little pushes this way and 
that way, and ‘so I might describe the 
development of the Toledo League.. We 
have not always known just what we 
were going to do, but the little pushes 
would always come along, and we would 
follow them and the result has been a 
stronger organization. 

The foundation of our organization, of 
course, is to spread the gospel of lip- 
reading. That is our reason for being, 
primarily. We allow those who can 
afford to pay for the lessons to do so, 
but we never acknowledge any limitation 
to our free scholarship fund. Since I 
talked to you last June we have given 
fourteen such scholarships. Our free 
practice classes have been continued, 
with increasing attendance, and the 
general public is being educated. 


Then, we have our social activities, and 
during this last year we have been more 
social and more active. There is no way 
to measure the value of this social life. 
It is one of the intangibilities that loom 
large. I believe I can say to you posi- 
tively that I know of one poor, heartsick 
soul who came to our League and was 
saved from utter destruction. He caught 
a fresh grip on life and “carried on” 
just because he came to one of our 
frivolous little parties. 

Then we have our Employment De- 
partment. I do not know whether I 
should be proud of what we have done in 
the face of the tremendous difficulties we 
have had to overcome, or whether I 
should hang my head in shame because 
we have not equaled the record of last 
year; but I can tell you that we have 
worked twice—three times—as hard, but 
how are you going to get jobs when there 
are no jobs? We have placed, in the last 
year, 117 people. « (Applause) 
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The Industrial Department. . . I 
wonder if you all know that our In- 
dustrial Department is not in the nature 
of an exchange. We buy the material, 
we pay for the labor, and we take the 
entire responsibility of marketing the 
article. We created that department to 
furnish employment to the many hard of 
hearing women who came to us and 
wanted to sew. We make dresses, 
underwear, aprons, and several other 
things, and we pay $3.00 a day. Now 
when we got that little “push” it was a 
shove, and we haven’t caught our breath 
yet! Did you ever go to a show where 
you saw one of those Japanese acrobats 
balancing all of his family and the furni- 
ture of his flat on one hand? Well, that 
is just about what we have done in the 
Industrial Department. We have been 
simply overwhelmed with applicants for 
work, and many of them with perfect 
hearing; to the latter we would always 
say, “Well, this is once where it is an 
advantage to be deaf,” and they were all 
good sports. 

There are many women who have 
saved the day for themselves and for 
their families because of the help from 
the Industrial Department of the Toledo 
League. People will say to us, “Where 
did you find your market?” It came. 
And it came! And still it came!! And 
it is still coming. If things are made on 
honor and a fair, honest price charged, 
you will never have to look for your 
market. (Applause) 

That much for the Toledo League for 
the Hard of Hearing. It has been an 
inspiring year. The harmony which has 
always existed has been sweetened and 
deepened by continued practice. 

We are more firmly established in the 
civic life of the city, as evidenced by the 
fact that we were one of the very few 
organizations whose allowance was raised 
by the Community Chest. 


The doctors, all of them, general 
practitioners as well as otologists, have 
given us unstintedly of their support. 
The newspapers have done the same— 
and our appreciation of it knows no 
bounds. 

And now if I am to make a report of 
our achievements and of our pleasures 
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I would close by saying that chief among 
these is the pleasure of having as our 
guests the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
(Applause) 


President Phillips: Before we go any 
further I want to ask Dr. Hays if he can 
tell us from his records how many people 
are in attendance this morning, and I 
also would like to ask if Miss Douglas is 
in the room, Miss Douglas of Glasgow, 
Scotland. (Advised from the floor that 
Miss Douglas has not arrived.) 

(Dr. Hays advises that about 125 are 
registered.) President Phillips: We 
have, then, this morning in this room, 
125 people at this first session. It is my 
duty to appoint a nominating committee 
for the vacancies that are to occur in the 
Board of Managers of this organization. 
The nominating committee will be as 
follows: Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Chairman, 
Miss Louise Howell, Miss Valeria D. 
McDermott, Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake, Mr. Walter O. Smith. You are to 
report at tomorrow morning’s meeting 
the nominations made by your committee. 
You are to make nominations to fill the 
vacancies caused by the expiration of the 
term of office of the following Board of 
Managers, for 1922: Miss Rose L. 
Dickinson, W. A. McKean, Wendell C. 
Phillips, M.D., C. W. Richardson, M.D., 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, whose terms of 
office expire with this session. 

The last item on the program is the 
paper by Dr. George E. Shambaugh, of 
Chicago. His paper was to come in the 
afternoon session, but he is obliged to 
leave early this afternoon, and I will ask 
him now to present his paper on The 
Types of Ear Disease Causing Deafness. 

(From the floor Dr. Phillips is advised 
that Miss Lindner, of the Dayton League 
is present. President Phillips invites her 
to the platform. ) 


DAYTON LEAGUE 
Miss LINDNER 


Well, really, we have not expected to 
give a report and about all I can think of 
to say is that we have made the start in a 
small way and we feel that we are going 
to.accomplish things in time. We feel 


that we have, all of us, the right spirit, 
and I might say that we have found 
happiness in the work and we have also 
found that it is far better to give than to 
receive. 

We are here to learn and we expect to 
return far better fitted to carry on our 
work. 

I thank you. 


President Phillips: I would like to 
know whether there are other leagues 
represented here. If thére are, will the 
representatives rise? 

( Representatives. present from Detroit, 
Rochester, Washington, St. Louis, Syra- 
cuse and Cincinnati. ) 

President Phillips: Cincinnati, just 
come up and let us see you. This is Mrs. 
Pattison, of Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE 
Mrs. J. M. Pattison 

I had not expected to be called 
on for a report. We have thirty mem- 
bers who have proved their enthusiasm, 
and we think a year from now we will 
have something to say about the Cincin- 
nati League. 


President Phillips: St. Louis. Let us 
hear from St. Louis. This is Miss 
Patterson. 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 
Miss Betty D. PatTerson 

We have been organized about one and 
one-half years and owe much to Dr. 
Goldstein and to .Dr. Hays, whom I 
enjoyed hearing’ speak. We have 85 
members and are trying to grow all the 
time, and we are growing. We are start- 
ing a fund now for a Clubhouse, which 
we hope to have in another year. We 
have our Industriat. Department, and 
have found employment for quite a few 
—TI don’t know just how many—and then 
we sell aprons, handkerchiefs, and 
fancy work and have done very well on 
that. One month we have a business 


meeting and the next month a social — 


meeting, which are always well attended. 


President Phillips: We will hear from 
Syracuse. 
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I would close by saying that chief among 
these is the pleasure of having as our 
guests the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
(Applause) 


President Phillips: Before we go any 
further I want to ask Dr. Hays if he can 
tell us from his records how many people 
are in attendance this morning, and I 
also would like to ask if Miss Douglas is 
in the room, Miss Douglas of Glasgow, 
Scotland. (Advised from the floor that 
Miss Douglas has not arrived.) 

(Dr. Hays advises that about 125 are 
registered.) President Phillips: We 
have, then, this morning in this room, 
125 people at this first session. It is my 
duty to appoint a nominating committee 
for the vacancies that are to occur in the 
Board of Managers of this organization. 
The nominating committee will be as 
follows: Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Chairman, 
Miss Louise Howell, Miss Valeria D. 
McDermott, Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake, Mr. Walter O. Smith. You are to 
report at tomorrow morning’s meeting 
the nominations made by your committee. 
You are to make nominations to fill the 
vacancies caused by the expiration of the 
term of office of the following Board of 
Managers, for 1922: Miss Rose L. 
Dickinson, W. A. McKean, Wendell C. 
Phillips, M.D., C. W. Richardson, M.D., 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, whose terms of 
office expire with this session. 

The last item on the program is the 
paper by Dr. George E. Shambaugh, of 
Chicago. His paper was to come in the 
afternoon session, but he is obliged to 
leave early this afternoon, and I will ask 
him now to present his paper on The 
Types of Ear Disease Causing Deafness. 

(From the floor Dr. Phillips is advised 
that Miss Lindner, of the Dayton League 
is present. President Phillips invites her 
to the platform.) 


DAYTON LEAGUE 

Miss LINDNER 
Well, really, we have not expected to 
give a report and about all I can think of 
to say is that we have made the start in a 
small way and we feel that we are going 
to. accomplish things in time. 


We feel 
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that we have, all of us, the right spirit, 
and I might say that we have found 
happiness in the work and we have also 
found that it is far better to give than to 
receive. 

We are here to learn and we expect to 
return far better fitted to carry on our 
work. 

I thank you. 


President Phillips: I would like to 
know whether there are other leagues 
represented here. If there are, will the 
representatives rise? 

(Representatives. present from Detroit, 
Rochester, Washington, St. Louis, Syra- 
cuse and Cincinnati. ) 

President Phillips: Cincinnati, just 
come up and let us see you. This is Mrs. 
Pattison, of Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE 
Mrs. J. M. Pattison 

I had not expected to be called 
on for a report. We have thirty mem- 
bers who have proved their enthusiasm, 
and we think a year from now we will 
have something to say about the Cincin- 
nati League. 


President Phillips: St. Louis. Let us 
hear from St. Louis. This is Miss 
Patterson. 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 
Miss Betty D. PATTERSON 

We have been organized about one and 
one-half years and owe much to Dr. 
Goldstein and to .Dr. Hays, whom I 
enjoyed hearing’ speak. We have 85 
members and are trying to grow all the 
time, and we are growing. We are start- 
ing a fund now for a Clubhouse, which 
we hope to have in another year. We 
have our Industrial Department, and 
have found employment for quite a few 
—TI don’t know just how many—and then 
we sell aprons, handkerchiefs, and 
fancy work and have done very well on 
that. One month we have a business 
meeting and the next month a social — 
meeting, which are always well attended. 


President Phillips: We will hear from 
Syracuse. 
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- SYRACUSE SPEECH-READING 
SOCIETY 


Miss G. DELANY 


Friends old and new, I am very glad 
that you know that Syracuse is on the 
map. 

We have a Speech-Reading Society 
three months old. We are a babe in arms 
compared to some of you, but, more 
fortunate than many of the babies, we 
were housed before we were born. 

We have a community center. We 
have forty members. A good many calls 
are coming in daily about what we are 
doing and what we hope to do. 

We are going to show the local authori- 
ties in Syracuse that Speech-Reading 
is worth while, not only for adults but 
for children who are not receiving the 
attention they should have. People some- 
times say to me when I speak of the 
education of the child, “Why you are 
a teacher of adults. 
interested in every phase of the subject?” 
And I say “I am interested in every phase 
of the subject from the ground up, and 
I believe if the children are well cared 
for there won’t be as many people in the 
world like me.” 

Our Speech-Reading Society has been 
taking care of the employment problem 
on a small scale, but principally at the 
beginning we are concerning ourselves 
with social activities, making ourselves 
known, giving the lonesome fellow a 
chance to find himself. We feel when 
that work is done we will have a founda- 
tion and when that is done the other 
things will take care of themselves, 
because we are sincere in our interest in 
the work. 


President Phillips: Let us hear from 
Detroit. Mrs. Deuter, of Detroit. 


DETROIT LEAGUE 


Mrs, DEUTER 


I was going to be silent because I feel 
somehow like the boy who appears in the 
daily paper under the heading “When a 
Feller Needs a Friend.” And that’s just 
how I feel. 

Now, we are nine months young. We 
started in October- with a membership of 


Why are you 


thirteen. People were inclined to be 
skeptical. The doubtful would not start 
with that number, but despite the super- 
stition we went on fearlessly with our 
thirteen for the first month. We pro- 
gressed, not greatly and not rapidly. We 
are making even now but slow progress. 
However, we have a paid membership of 
sixty, with adherents numbering in the 
neighborhood of 200. 

In an industrial way we have done 
practically nothing owing to the business 
depression. You know it has been a very 
hard matter for even those of normal 
hearing to obtain employment, much less 


’ those whose hearing is defective. So we 


are planning in the future quite ex- 
tensively to do something on that line in 
the fall. But while we have not done 
much in that line, we have done much in 
other lines, in bringing joy and happiness 
and new light into the hearts of a large 
number at our weekly gatherings. 
Rooms are furnished by the Detroit 
Recreation Committee. A large number 
have sought the privilege of these rooms 
but have been denied. However we have 
been greatly favored in this direction. 
We have a beautiful ball room; moving 
pictures—all this gratis, remember, and 
besides the beautiful ball room we have 
two additional rooms, one for meetings 
and another for the gentlemen to smoke 
and play cards in. But I am just going 
to ask, why, oh why, have we so many 
skirts and so few trousers? Can you tell 
me? Is it because the men are afraid 
of us or is it because they are more 
favored than we in having their hearing? 
And we are aiming, in this connection, to 
get more trousered people. 


President Phillips: I think we ‘have 
heard fromevery league represented. 
4 Are there any more leagues 
represented in the audience? ‘ 
Rochester? Come on, Rochester: 


ROCHESTER LEAGUE 
Miss Atice Howe 


We are just one month old so I have 
very little to say. We have had one 


meeting and we are going to try to do the 
kind of work you are all doing. But in 
one line we started long ago, not as a 
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League but as a group doing work with 
the children: we have a clinic and a class 
for hard of hearing children. That is the 
only thing we have done of which we are 
proud, but we are going to try to do all 
the other things. 


President Phillips: Miss Timberlake 
will report for the Speech-Reading Club, 
of Washington. 


SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 
Miss JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
The Speech-Reading Club of Washing- 
ton was one year old last Valentine’s 
Day. In this one year it has grown from 


a membership of about twenty-five to a 
membership of about seventy-five. I am 
not an officer in the Washington Club 
and I am not going to try to present any 
formal report, especially as I did not 
know about it beforehand. I want to 
say that the Washington Club is a 
very much alive organization. It has 
been badly handicapped in various ways 
during its one year of existence, mostly 
by having to change officers several times 
on account of people leaving Washington. 
However, it is now getting a fair start 
on the road to progress and we hope by 
next year to present a report that will be 
really worth while. (Applause) 
(Proceedings to be continued ) 


CARD DEVICE FOR GIVING LIP-READING IN PRIMARY 
CLASSES 


By Epna Lonc 


URING this, my first year of teach- 
ing a first-year class, I have had an 
interesting and profitable experience 

in giving lip-reading. I found that I was 
not competent enough to rely on myself 
to give thorough drill in lip-reading when 
the vocabulary had increased to the extent 
where it,was impossible to give every 
word to each child every day. When I 
began to check up definitely with paper 
and pencil the work of each child on the 
entire chart, I received several severe 
shocks and surprises. Something had to 
be done immediately, so I started to use 
the following device which has proved 
most helpful to me. 

I procured a number of small cards of 
a convenient size to hold easily in the 
hand. I then divided my vocabulary 
into groups of ten words each, placing 
each group on a separate card. At that 
time the class had a vocabulary of fifty 
words, so that I then had five cards which 
I numbered, placing the number at the 
top of each card. The first day I used 
the cards, I gave the words on Card No. 
1 to the first child, the words on Card 
No. 2 to the second child, etc., until I 
had: finished the five cards and five 
children had recited. I then gave Card 


No. 1 again, this time to the sixth child; 
Card, No. 2again, this time to the seventh 
child, etc. until every child had recited. 
Regardless of the card which the last 


child had had, I arranged the cards for 
the next day with Card No. 2 on the top, 
that is, I gave Card No. 2 to the first 
child and Card No. 3 to the second child, 
etc., during the lip-reading period on the 
following day. 

I proceeded in the same way each day 
until each child had recited on all five 
of the cards. Then I started over again, 
giving Card No. 1 to the first child, etc., 
as before. Of course the seating of the 
children must be in the same order every 
day. About every two weeks I re- 


arranged the grouping of the words on 


the chart. 

By using these cards in this way 
the child sees on the teacher’s lips every 
word on the chart twice during the drill 
period. He himself must be responsible 
for ten of the words every day and with- 
in a week, he personally has had every 
word on the chart. I have found by 
using the cards not only with objects 
but with commands also that the lip- 
reading drill takes just about half the 
time that it did formerly and yet is twice 
as thorough as the other more haphazard 
way was. It is also advantageous in 
that it enables one to pick out definitely 
the weak points in the lip-reading of each 


child and thus it facilitates the giving of 
the right kind of extra drill where it is 
needed. 
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THE SCHOOLS FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN IN 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


By Joser ADAMETZ, Superintendent 
Translated Into English by Louise I, MorceNsTERN 


"THE social necessity of establishing 
special schools for hard of hearing 

children was recognized by the 
school authorities of Vienna years ago; 
and if positive results were not achieved 
prior to the year 1921, political condi- 
tions were not to blame. 

Professor Victor Urbantschitsch, late 
famous otologist of Vienna, in 1914 drew 
the attention of the federal authorities 
of Austria to the needed reforms in the 
instruction of hard of hearing school 
children. In 1918, Dr. Hugo Werner, 
president of “Vox,” Vienna’s League for 
the Hard of Hearing, published an article 
in a_ well-known local newspaper in 
which he demanded special measure for 
the relief and instruction of children 
with defective hearing. 

After the World War the question 
was taken up by the district school board 
of Vienna, and increased attention was 
paid to it; but the actual organization of 
special classes would, nevertheless, have 
been delayed for a long time had not Mr. 
Otto Glockel, the former assistant sec- 
retary of state for public instruction, ad- 


vocated school reform so forcibly. It 
is to the credit of the plans for school 
reform, that they carried as their main 
issue the providing for each child that 
kind of education by which he could,best 
be taught in view of his physical and 
mental peculiarities. With this point of 
view, the instruction of hard of hearing 
children, for whom previously nothing 
had been done in Austria, was inaugu- 
rated. 


It was found that the children who 


were quite hard of hearing were unable 
to follow the instruction prepared for 
children with normal hearing. The dis- 
trict superintendent of schools was there- 
fore requested to have the children 
examined by an otologist, and by the re- 
sults of these examinations, to determine 
the number and location of the special 
classes needed. School principals and 
teachers were asked to notify the parents 
of hard of hearing children to have them 
examined by the school otologist. No 
charge was made for these examinations. 

From the outset, it was apparent that 
not all the parents would answer the 


FIRST AND SECOND YEAR CLASSES IN Speen SCHOOL FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
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call; in fact, it turned out that of the 
707 children first reported as very hard 
of hearing, only 403 were taken to the 
otologist. (Since this article was writ- 
ten, 672 more children in Vienna have 
been reported by their teachers as hard 
of hearing.) The unaccustomed newness 
of the proposed classes, and the naturally 
ungrounded fear that their children 
would be forcibly placed in special class- 
es;,and last, but not least, the mistaken 
idea that they might in a sense be classed 
as mentally inferior and thus carry 
a social stigma, kept many par- 
ents from having their children undergo 
the well-meant aural examinations. Of 
the above mentioned 403 children, 108 
were found to be very hard of hearing, 
and, consequently, in need of special in- 
struction. Of these 65 were girls and 
43 boys, ranging in age between 7 and 
16. In various other countries it has 
been noted that the number of girls with 
defective hearing exceeds that of boys. 
In view of the number of children rec- 
ognized as hard of hearing, the munici- 
pal board of public instruction in Vienna 
moved, in May, 1921: (1) to organize 
four special schools for the year 1921-22 
in districts easily reached from all parts 


of the city; (2) to give the teachers as- 


signed to these schools an increase in 
salary of 200 crowns a month; (3) to 
introduce a training course in the 
schools, lasting ten weeks, to prepare 
regular teachers of common school 
branches to teach in the special classes, 
and to grant. the teachers a leave of ab- 
sence with pay to enable them to take 
the necessary training. This training 
course prescribed by the school authori- 
ties was started in May, 1921, and em- 
braces the following program: 


A. THEORETICAL TRAINING 


1. Anatomy and physiology of the 
disturbed organs of hearing and 
speech. 

2. Phonetics, articulation, and voice 
hygiene. 

3. Exercise of the organ of hearing 
(auricular training. ) 

4. Lip-reading and its practical appli- 
cation. 

‘5. Study of literature on the care and 
education of the hard of hearing. 


B. PRrRAcTICAL TRAINING 


1. Substituting in classes for hard of 
hearing children and giving prac- 
tical exercises in articulation and 
lip-reading. 

2. Correction of speech defects with 
hard of hearing adults. 


At the beginning of the school year, 
1921-22, the special classes were opened 
and Mr. Josef Adametz, who in 1913 
had madé an extended trip through Ger- 
many to visit and study the existing spe- 
cial schools in Berlin, Hamburg, etc., 
was appointed superintendent. Alto- 
gether there have been opened nine 
co-educational special classes. with 9I 
children attending. . (Many more such 
classes are planned by the school authori- 
ties for the next term.) Of the 108-pupils 
examined at the close of the first year 
who were reported very hard of hear- 
ing, only 75 registered at the beginning 
of the new school term. After the news- 
papers had published repeated notices 
to parents to have their children re- 
examined, 16 more children were regis- 
tered and assigned to classes. Another 
reason why many of the parents did not 
care to have their children attend the 
special schools was, and is, that in many 
cases the schools are quite a distance 
from their homes. 


The board of directors of the munici- ' 


pal street cars was interested in the mat- 
ter of granting free rides to hard of 
hearing children living far from their 
respective special schools, and decided to 
distribute monthly tickets to those re- 
siding at a distance of at least two kilo- 
meters. Those living at a distance some- 
what less than that are at present either 
forced to pay daily the exorbitant fares 
prevailing now in the Vienna street-car 
system, or to walk the great distance. Be- 
cause of this, many parents must forego 
the benefits of special instruction for 
their children and are obliged to send 
them to the regular schools near by. 


The subjects taught in the special 
schools for the children with defective 
hearing are the same as those taught in 
the regular public schools. As _ special 
subjects, articulation and lip-reading are 
added, also the development of residual 
hearing. The former are necessary for 
the exercise of the speech muscles and 
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A LESSON IN BOTANY, VIENNA SCHOOL FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


the correction of the frequently occur- 
ring defects of speech. ‘The exercises 
in lip-reading, which go hand in hand 
with those of articulation, serve not only 
as aid in instruction in all general sub- 
jects, but are also to be the armament 


of the child when he graduates from. 


school and enters the practical life of the 
future. Despite the short term of exis- 
tence, splendid results have been achieved 
in both subjects. It is a real joy to 
see how well the children read the lips, 
not only their teachers’, but one anoth- 
er’s; and how they try to teach each 
other correct articulation and enuncia- 
tion. 

Singing lessons have also received a 
modest place in the curriculum, but only 
in connection with auricular training. 
About fifty per cent of the children are 
able to sing correctly simple songs. when 
led by a violin. These children, of 
course, were those who had heard and 
sung the songs under normal conditions. 
Instrumental music and tunes are used 
with all the other children, however, as 
an exercise to develop hearing. 

Exercises in articulation may be ac- 
cepted as the best and most useful auric- 
ular training. Teaching language offers 
us also a good opportunity for exercising 
the hearing ; every subject, however, 
taken in the special classes, whether it 


be mathematics, geography, or grammar 
is put at the service of the development 
of residual hearing. This must run like 
a red thread through each subject that 
is taught. In teaching language, read- 
ing gives particularly valuable assis- 
tance. Aside from the fact that it serves 
to enrich and complete the child’s treas- 
ure of abstract ideas and to broaden the 
technique of speech—or rather to form 
it—the practice aids the hearing in a 
wonderful way. Loud and slow reading 
is required on the part of the children at 
every opportunity. This differs from the 
speéch used by the teacher, who, as a 
rule, does not speak above the ordinary 
tone of daily conversation, except, of 
course, in cases where the child is pro- 
foundly hard of hearing. Reading and 
speaking by the children in unison proves 
a very useful aid in enlivening and stim- 
ulating the activity of hearing; it also 
helps to develop and exercise rhythm, a 
point which cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated in the speech training of the hard 
of hearing child. 

Very simple stories are used among 
the children in dialogue form. Fairy 
stories and fables about animals are 
found most easily grasped by the youth- 
ful minds. The latter present oppor- 
tunity to bring to the acoustic perception 
of the deafened child, the sounds of birds 
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and insects, which they either have not 
yet acquired, or have acquired imper- 
fectly. The chirping of the cricket, the 
distant warbling of the lark or the swal- 
low, etc., would ever remain foreign to 
the circles of ideas of these children, if 
they were not brought to the attention 
of the boys and girls by means of fables. 

The louder noises, the imitation of the 
cries of various animals—as the crowing 
of the cock, the quacking of the goose, 
the barking of the dog, etc., give to the 
child—unused to hearing them — great 
pleasure ; to the receptive organ of hear- 
ing a pleasant stimulus; and offer suf- 
ficient impulse for attentive observation 
if he comes face to face with the re- 
spective animal. The same is also the 
case in speaking of subjects of interest 
that apply to their daily lives. The cor- 
responding sounds of the clanging of the 
street car bells and fire-engines, the shrill 
whistle of the ambulance, the tuff-tuff 
of the automobile horn can all be used 
as exercises for developing residual hear- 
ing. Such sounds as these daily flow 
around the ears of the deafened child, 
but are either not heard at all, or are 
perceived indistinctly and are without 
meaning. Tamiliarity with these noises 
can be gained in the classroom by using 
bells, whistles, horns, etc., and are of 
great value to the hard of hearing child. 
In the frequent hikes taken by the 
classes, the children’s attention is also 
drawn to the various other street noises 
and dangers of street traffic. The 
sounds of planing, filing, hammering, the 
hissing of steam, etc., are brought into 
discussion in their varying spheres and 
employed also in the service of auricu- 
lar training. 


Returning to the previously mentioned 
use of dialogues: this practice tends to 
accustom the children to the vari-colored 
modulations and intonations of the 
human voice. The child should not 
only become familiar with the sonorous 
voices of adults (in this case those of 
the teachers), but also with the “thin” 
voices of his comrades. All traces of 
systematic drill work should be left out 
of this. It is astonishing what rhythmic, 
feeling speech, sometimes also dramatic 
acting, results from the practice of such 
dialogues and conversational exercises. 
Children are often born artists. One 


has only to understand how to separate 
the sparkling ore from the dross. Fre- 
quently grammatical errors can be cor- 
rected through these dialogues, and, as 
time goes on, without the assistance of 
the teacher. The better pupils, usually, 
take this task with pleasure upon them- 
selves. Such instruction combines real 
work with play. 


Many of the games, well known to: 


children, can with a little ingenuity be 
changed into “hearing games’—‘Blind 
Man’s Buff,” for instance. The child 
has to follow and locate with eyes cov- 
ered the source of the voices of his com- 
rades. Other games that prove useful 
are he knocking on a full water tumbler 
or an empty one with finger or ruler, and 
the children— with eyes closed — tell 
which kind of a noise they perceived. 
These exercises may be used in various 
combinations. They awaken the power 
of close attention, in an instructive way, 
the cultivation of which should be the 
chief aim of auricular training. 


No less important is the cultivation 
and continued practice of rhythm. The 
children of the older grades of our school 
greatly enjoyed being permitted to 
dance—during their hour of gymnasium 
exercises—to the music of a violin. They 
were found surprisingly quick in follow- 
ing the music played. 

If the children are asked whether they 
wish to return to their old schools next 
term, they answer with a decided, “No!” 
They have found a pleasant home, where 
their many complicated problems are 
fully understood and appreciated, that 
they do not care to exchange for the 
school left behind, in which they led a 
pitiable existence for the lack of that in- 
telligent grasp of the consequences of 
defective hearing, an existence that, to 
the misunderstood little hard of hearing 
sufferer, amounts nearlv to a daily cru- 
cifixion. 


EDITOR WILL RETURN 


The many friends of Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake, the editor, will be pleased 
to hear that she will return from her 


‘extensive trip abroad about the middle 


of September. 
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ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN SPEECH-READING 


By Nora DowNING 


SUCCESSFUL speech-reader is a 

joy to his associates and an abiding 

inspiration to his fellow-sufferers, 
for among the former he has taken his 
place as a normal happy individual, and 
among the latter he has blazed through 
the despair and isolation of deafness, a 
path which all may follow who earnestly 
desire to do so. I say “earnestly” because 
only the successful speech-reader knows 
the grim determination, the sincere and 
unlagging enthusiasm, and the enduring 
persistency which have been required to 
“change his physical handicap into a 
mental achievement.” 

The deafened person is constantly at 
a disadvantage in social and business 
affairs, for his avenue of approach has 
been insidiously cut off by his impaired 
hearing, and he is in consequence unable 
to take his right and proper place in the 
community and among his friends. He 
is loath to allow his deafness to incon- 
venience others, and he is prone to with- 
draw as much as possible from general 
companionship. “Companionship with- 
out communication is impossible; life 
without companionship is unbearable” ; 
and in the inflicted isolation of the deaf- 
ened person are developed his typical 
characteristics—shyness, timidity, de- 
pression, moroseness— and all the other 
kindred faults developed by human beings 
when they are much more by themselves 
than they were intended to be. Left 
alone, these erstwhile, characteristics 
develop into confirmed habits of inat- 
tention and indifference, and finally into 
that well-nigh incurable disease of apathy 
into which so many deaf people allow 
themselves to sink. As one excellent 
teacher of speech-reading put it, “They 
allow themselves to seem deaf and feel 
deaf.” 

The value of taking up the study of 
speech-reading before this stage is 
reached can hardly be overestimated. It 
will teach those studying under the handi- 
cap of deafness to keep constantly on the 
alert. It will enable them to keep up 
with this busy and interesting world of 
ours and the earlier it is mastered the less 


difficulty will be encountered in accom- 
plishing the readjustment so vitally neces- 
sary to the well-being of all those whose 
hearing has become impaired in adult 
life. 

How then, can the art of speech-read- 
ing be acquired successfully? In other 
words, what are the elements of success 
in speech-reading? 

To the average person, there is some- 
thing almost uncanny and quite fasci- 
nating about the mere mention of the 
subject “speech-reading.” Some are 
entirely ignorant of the art, and others 
have fantastic and mistaken ideas as to 
its possibilities. I think then, that the 
first requisite for success is a knowledge 
of what speech-reading means and a 
proper mental attitude towards it. The 
person who takes up the study with the 
preconceived idea that he is going to learn 
to see every word of every conversation 
is undoubtedly going to be not only disap- 
pointed, but far from successful. If he 
expects to find in speech-reading a per- 
fect substitute for his hearing, he will 
soon become discouraged and despondent 
over its failure to come up to his expecta- 
tions. And if he thinks to acquire skill 
without good hard work and hearty co- 
operation with his instructor, he will 
soon come to see that speech-reading is 
not what it seems. 

The tactful presentation of the subject 
with regard to its possibilities and limita- 
tions by an able instructor, will do much 
to establish the proper mental attitude 
so essential to success. At the same 
time, I think that a little timely informa- 
tion disseminated among the hearing 
friends and family of the student of 
speech-reading will do quite as much to 
procure for him the proper atmosphere 
in which to acquire his art. How many 
of us have come to grief over the well- 
meaning but ignorant efforts of our 
friends to help us! Perhaps one wants 
us to do “stunts”’—and the feeling of 
nervousness aroused in anticipation is 
quite enough to prevent us from doing 
them. Then we have the “mouthers” 
who, with the mistaken idea of helpful- 
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ness, punish both themselves and _ us 
by distorting the simplest of positions 
and movements into fantastic and ex- 
aggerated semblances of “what might 
have beens.” Last but not least, are 
those who either insist on shouting, or on 
dwelling on unimportant, isolated words 
and phrases until our heads ache in con- 
fusion and desperation. The three com- 
mandments for hearing people to follow 
among their speech-reading friends are: 

1. Thou shalt be natural. 

2. Thou shalt be tactful. 

3. Thou shalt speak distinctly. 


I might add that these commandments 
should be kept by speech-readers also, 
and here lies another stepping-stone to 
success. Learn to speak clearly and 
naturally yourself, and in being con- 
scious of the movements of your own 
mouth, you will learn more readily to rec- 
ognize them on other mouths, beside 
improving your own enunciation in the 
process. If everybody enunciated clear- 
ly, how much smoother would be the 
path of a speech-reader, for when enunci- 
ation is correct, the movements take care 
of themselves beautifully. Tactfulness 
is another valuable asset of the speech- 
reader, for it enables him to unobtrusive- 
ly place himself in an advantageous 
position for a successful practice of his 
art; to bridge over a gap in the con- 
versation by some remark which leads to 
familiar topics; and to courageously con- 
fess without embarrassment, the fact that 
he has failed to understand what has been 
said to him. 

Having established a speech-reading 
atmosphere and attitude, the next step is 
to consider the active elements which 
make for success in speech-reading. 

Speech-reading involves the training 
of the mind and the eye to work in such 
coordination as to take the place of the 
ear in following conversation. It is said 
that Nature compensates an individual 
for the loss of a member or faculty by 
enlarging or quickening others of the re- 
maining ones. The blind man’s sense of 
touch is far more sensitive, and his sense 
of hearing far more acute than these same 
senses in a normal man. Perhaps the 
oft-referred-to saying might well be ap- 
plied here—“‘For they have eyes that see 


not, and ears that do not hear.” In any 
case, the deficiency of one sense results 
in a narrowing and condensation of the 
attention upon the others. The deaf 
person therefore, in the natural order of 
things, should concentrate his attention 
upon the training of the mind and the 
eye to make up for the deficiency in his 
sense of hearing. 

We all, to a certain extent, “listen 
with our eyes.” Even people with 
perfect hearing prefer to watch the face 
of a speaker; and on the motion picture 
screen, almost everyone has been able to 
understand fragments of conversation 
from the lips of the actors. And don’t 
we all refrain from lip-movements when 
we wish to doubly conceal some remark 
we happen to be making? In speech- 
reading then, the deafened person is only 
developing a natural tendency and a 
latent ability to a degree of skill which 
will in great part compensate for his 
deficient sense of hearing. »The degree of 
skill attained depends somewhat upon 
natural ability, but far more upon patient 
and persevering practice and training 
along the right lines—for natural ability 
can be augmented, and dormant powers 
can be developed by proper training. 

In training for successful speech- 
reading, the prime consideration is the 
adaptation of material and method to suit 
the individual needs of each pupil. This 
holds true in every field of training, but 
especially so in speech-reading. Unless 
it is accomplished, the full possibilities 
of success cannot be attained. The in- 
structor must, by tactful questioning and 
shrewd judgment, ascertain to what ex- 
tent the required qualities of a good 
speech-reader are developed in each 
pupil. All training must then be given 
with the end in view of cultivating and 
developing these qualities. 

The chief mental qualities which are 
contributing factors to success in speech- 
reading are: (1) The ability to con- 
centrate. (2) An alert mind. (3) A 
synthetic habit of reasoning. (4) Intui- 
tion. 

Success in speech-reading, as in fact 
in all things, is impossible without the 
ability to concentrate. The mind must 


not be allowed to wander, and a tendency 
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in this direction should be conquered at 
the start. It is one in which deaf people 
are prone to indulge. Many have a habit 
also, of ignoring voice sounds which they 
do hear, but which being vague and 
indistinct, are meaningless. In conse- 
quence, the mind is allowed to wander 
and its owner is brought to sudden con. 
sciousness of his surroundings by some 
forcible procedure on the part of his 
friends, which is not only embarrassing 
but very cruel to sensitive feelings. The 
nature of the training which the student 
of speech-reading receives, is such that 
it will do much to overcome this tenden- 
cy. The habit of focusing the attention 
constantly and _ intelligently on the 
countenance of the speaker, must be 
firmly established—and this forces con- 
centration to a certain extent. It might 
be well to emphasize here that speech- 
reading is not the reading of the lips 
only. To fix the attention too closely on 
the lips is very tiring and will soon result 
in an almost hypnotic stare in which it 
is almost impossible to practice intelligent 
concentration. The student of speech- 
reading soon learns that the expression 
of the face in general and the eves in 
particular is an almost indispensable aid 
in thorough comprehension. Then only 
will he relax from tenseness and find that 
a calm state of mind is far more con- 
ducive to good speech-reading than a 
tense straining of faculties to understand 
by watching the lips alone. 


Coupled with the ability to concentrate 
goes an alert mind. In fact the former 
is really an outgrowth of the latter. A 
genuine interest in one’s surroundings 
and in human nature and affairs in 
general, are really the only requisites 
necessary to develop an alert mind, pro- 
vided, of course that the interest is 
genuine. And this shouldn’t be hard for 
a speech-reader, although it is very hard 
for a deafened person and even some- 
times for many hearing ones. Deafened 
people are usually introspective and self- 
centered; hearing people are sometimes 
too busy and too careless to be interested ; 
but we speech-readers are so keen to see 
what’s coming next that we surely must 
flatter everybody with our close, eager 
attention! Of course, it might detract 
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a little from their self-satisfaction if they 
knew we were trying mighty hard to see 
their hard c’s and g’s rather than their 
aptly turned phrases—but as they will 
never know, what difference does it 
make? Then, we speech-readers see so 
much more than other people. Why, if 
we only will, we can become expert 
judges of character. Mouths give people 
away, you know! Besides, we have 
troubles and trials of our own and can 
truly sympathize with others because of 
the fight we’ve made. We know whereof 
we speak when we presume to give 
advice. And truly, you'll forget your 
own troubles in Seeing other people’s. 
That is why speech-readers are usually 
so cheerful and happy. 

speech-reading breaks down 
those typical characteristics of a deafened 
person which have proved barriers be- 
tween him and a normal, wholesome life. 
One by one they crash down before the 
advance of speech-reading, until at last 
there stands no longer a typically deaf 
person, but one with clear, far-seeing 
eyes, ready to take his place in the world 
on an equal footing with his fellows, 
better, braver, in the knowledge that he 
has fought and won! 

The next mental requirement of a 
successful speech-reader is a synthetic 
habit of reasoning. This is defined as 
“The habit of reasoning which tends to 
reduce particulars to inclusive wholes.” 
It is directly opposed to the analytic habit 
of reasoning defined as “The habit of 
reasoning which proceeds from known 
particulars to general principles.” There 
are many people who naturally have, or 
are trained by occupation to have, the 
analytic habit of reasoning. There are 
quite as many who have the synthetic 
habit and fortunate is the speech-reader 
in its possession. It seems to be never 
entirely lacking, but it can be cultivated 
and developed by proper and careful 
practice. In reading print we do not stop 
to analyze every word into letters nor 
even each sentence into words. We 
know that words are vehicles of thought 
and that as long as we grasp the thought 
conveyed by the printed words, it does 
not matter what else we have missed. In 
fact, the object of successful reading is 
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to forget the words as completely as 
possible. They are only the medium of 
expression from one mind to another. 
Therefore, forget the medium in as far 
as possible, for if you don’t it will intrude 
on the thought and interrupt its reception 
in the mind. So it is in speech-reading. 
We do not wish to see every word or 
even be conscious of every word. What 
we want is the thought. There are so 
many invisible movements of the organs 
of speech, the variety of combinations so 
many. and complicated, and the flow of 
movements so rapid and incessant, that 
it is impossible to see them all. Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell, herself an ex- 
pert speech-reader said that were she to 
depend on the movements that she sees, 
alone, she would be quite unable to 
understand anything. Therefore it would 
be the height of folly for the speech- 
reader to cultivate the habit of analytic 
reasoning. He must strive to ignore 
details and to reduce particulars to in- 
clusive wholes. 

It is said that women make better 
speech-readers than men. Perhaps it is 
because their intuitive sense is more 
developed. Be that as it may, intuition 
does play a part in successful speech- 
reading. The ability to anticipate replies 
and to “feel” what is coming next, make 
an otherwise “hard mouth” far easier to 
read. Coupled with an alert mind, it is 
an almost impregnable asset. Whether 
an intuitive sense is innate and whether 
it can be cultivated if absent, are hard 
questions to decide. If you have a sense 
of intuition, make good use of it. If you 
haven't, try to cultivate one. 

So far, nothing has been said of the 
training of the eye. This seems rather 
extraordinary, considering the fact that 
speech-reading is “the art of seeing with 
the eyes what cannot be heard by the 
ear.” But in teaching speech-reading to 
the adult deaf, one must make use of all 
the faculties and senses that have been 
developed. Now, in teaching speech- 
reading to congenitally deaf children, one 
has to develop these faculties and senses. 
Such a child learns to speak through 
reading the lips and putting into practise 
under expert guidance what he sees. 
The two methods of instruction are there- 


fore entirely different. How far, far, 
easier it is for us who have developed all 


our faculties before deafness has come. 


upon us! We poor speech-readers and 
those who refuse to recognize their re- 
sponsibilities and take up the study, 
should feel ashamed when we think of 
these children struggling not only to learn 
speech-reading, but to grow and expand 
into normal, happy beings as well. 

The qualities required of the eye in 
becoming a successful speech-reader are: 
(1) Quickness. (2) Accuracy. (3) 
The ability to retain in the mind what has 
been perhaps unconsciously seen by the 
eye, until the complete thought has been 
uttered. This is called visual memory. 

Quickness and accuracy of eye can be 
developed in many ways aside from 
speech-reading. A lover of Nature is 
invariably observant and accurate. A 
lowly flower, unseen by the average 
passer-by, will be a delicate thing of 
beauty immediately seen by one who loves 
Nature’s children. A flash of bright 
wing will be quite sufficient to catch the 
attention of such a person and I venture 
to say that in that flash he has seen 
enough accurate detail to name the bird 
immediately, or else to verify the species 
in a book of birds. The study and the 
love of Nature will repay the speech- 
reader in every way and it cannot be too 
highly recommended for deaf people. 
Nature never fails us when we need a 
friend or confidant. The student of 
speech-reading can thus indirectly help 
himself to develop the powers of the eye 
in many ways. 

The English language abounds in what 
the speech-reader calls homophenous 
words—or words which look exactly alike 
when seen on the lips and which can only 
be distinguished by the context. ‘The 
mind is steadily called upon to decide to 
a nicety and with a rapidity that even 
hurried speech cannot reproduce, in 
which sense such a word has been em- 
ployed. The human mind adapts itself 
readily to the demand made upon it in 
this respect—more so when it has been 
trained along the right lines.” 

So the mind and the eye must be 
trained to work in such coordination that 
what is seen by the eye can be readily 
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and rapidly translated into thoughts and 
ideas by the mind. “It is little short of 
marvelous what the human eye and the 
human mind can grasp with lightning- 
like rapidity.” 

The eye must receive systematic and 
persistent training to recognize the move- 
ments of the organs of speech. The 
fundamental movements are the same 
always, modified of course by the shape 
of the various mouths and habits of 
enunciation. It is essential that the pupil 
practice with different people, for there 
are no two mouths alike, and he must 
early form the habit of seeking new 
mouths to conquer. As we learned to 
read print, so do we learn to read speech 
—a little at a time and with laborious 
effort at first—until at last the eye sees 
speech subconsciously. “Everything that 
helps to make speech-reading a subcon- 
scious process should be used—no matter 
how small the aid—for the speech- 
reader's salvation rests clearly upon a 
forgetfulness of method and a smooth- 
running mechanism.” This can only be 
acquired by the use of a good method and 
practice, practice, practice, and then more 
practice. Not until the eye can subcon- 
sciously see the movements of speech, 
and the mind translate them with ease 
and rapidity into thought, can full success 
in speech-reading be attained. 


Summary: 

I. Speech-reading is the best and 
most natural subsitute for the 
sense of hearing, but it is not a 
perfect substitute. 

2. The right mental attitude 
towards the subject is essential 
to successful speech-reading. 

3. The eye must be trained to sub- 
consciously recognize the move- 
ments of the organs of speech. 

4. The mind must be trained to 
develop the qualities of concen- 
tration, alertness, synthetic 
reasoning, and intuition. 

5. The mind and the eye must 
work in such codrdination that 
what is seen by the eye is rapidly 
translated into thought by the 
mind. 

6. This is the aim and end of all 

training, and results in speech- 
reading. 
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Conclusions : 

There is no royal road to success in 
speech-reading. Skill is acquired only by 
patient study and application of the right 
kind. I say “right kind” because more 
harm than good can come from mis- 
directed effort. For this reason the skil- 
ful guidance of a good instructor is 
almost absolutely necessary. While it is 
not impossible to learn speech-reading 
without the aid of an instructor, it is 
certainly advisable to obtain that aid 
whenever possible-—for the road to 
speech-reading is beset by snares for the 
unwary. Under a good instructor, too, 
speech-reading becomes a fascinating and 
interesting study, and enjoyment of the 
study is half the battle. 

The totally deaf person will find in 
speech-reading the one sure means of 
conquering his deafness and of living a 
sane, normal, happy life; while the 
person who is only “hard of hearing” will 
find it a most useful “crutch” to help out 
his crippled ears, and will use to the very 
best advantage whatever remnant of 
hearing he still possesses. 

Is speech-reading worth while? Do 
the hours of study and application justify 
the end? The thousands of happy 
speech-readers answer with one voice, 
“Aye, aye!” 

*Tis not an easy task you may surmise, 

To learn the art of hearing with the eyes, 
Patience and perseverance, each a round 
By which we climb until success has crowned 


Our efforts. O, the hope it verifies, 
The subtile art! 


“HONORABLE MENTION” 
LIP-READING FOR THE DEAF 


One of our correspondents recently sug- 
gested that we should urge physicians, having 
patients who are growing hard of hearing, to 
advise them to take up lip-reading before they 
become very deaf. -This would undoubtedly 
help in a measure to delay the progress of deaf- 
ness by relieving the constant strain of listen- 
ing. Moreover, those who are hard of hearing 
will learn lip-reading much more easily if 
their auditory sense is not yet entirely abol- 
ished. 

We have for years received successive issues 
of Tue Votta Review and have frequently 
found its contents of great interest. Physicians 
whose own hearing is no longer very good or 
who have patients with like difficulty will do 
well to communicate with The Volta Bureau, 
35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, 
D. C.—Clinical Medicine. 
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I AM THAT BIRD! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ANY and many a year ago, which 
M is but another way of saying “when 
I was a boy,” there was an old 
fellow in our neighborhood who had been 
in the Navy and visited many parts of 
the world. He had a fund of wild and 
weird stories of his supposed adventures, 
and a standardized form of narrative. 
He would start out with the story of a 
poor boy who, let us say, ran away from 
home and shipped on a vessel bound for 
South America. Then would follow a 
recital of harrowing experiences, at the 
conclusion of which the old fellow would 
strike a pose and exclaim dramatically : 
“My friends, what do you think—I am 
that boy!” 

Inquiries put to me occasionally by 
readers of the Vo_tta REVIEW—as to who 
I am, where I have been, what I have 
done, and the like—sometimes tempt me 
to launch into recitals of the type used 
by the old sailor, recitals of the exciting 
things that might have happened to me, 
but did not. 

I suppose curiosity regarding the pro- 
nunciation of my name and the like is 
but natural. And, after the way I have 
gone on and on, folks are beginning to 
wonder whether I really am one person— 
or a syndicate! 

The Editor’s note in the May issue 
gives you accurate information regarding 
the spelling and pronunciation of the 
name. It really isn’t pronounced the way 
it is spelled, of course, and thereby hangs 
atale. But please note that I say “tale” 
and not “tail,” for the history I am going 
to trace leads me back to some very re- 
mote ancestors, though not quite so re- 
mote as the word “tail” would imply. 
In the language of the day, while I pro- 
pose to trace things back into the some- 
what distant past, I shall be careful not 
to trace my family history so far back 
that it will leave me “up a tree’’! 

According to Bardic tradition, the 
Milesians conquered Ireland about 1700 
B. C. These Milesians, of course, came 
from Scythia. They had migrated to 


Egypt and thence to Spain, where they 
became the rulers of the country. In 


fact, it seems to be a sort of trait of the 
Milesian character—this tendency to mix 
into the political affairs of a country. 

A commercial traveler, speaking of this 
tendency, mentioned the fact that he was 
once in a small town in Minnesota, I 
think, where the store signs indicated 
that the population was largely Scandina- 
vian. He asked the station agent, a 
Scandinavian, whether there were any 
Germans in the town. There were not. 
Any Italians? No, Any Irish? “Why, 
yes,” said the agent, “there are two 
Irishers in town. One is the mayor and 
the other is chief of police.” 

The name Milesian is taken from 
Miled, the head of the clan that went to 
Ireland. If you will take down your map 
and look at the Ireland of those days you 
will readily locate in Longford the clan 
O’Feral. There you have the origin of 
the pronunciation. The “O” has nothing 
to do with the name proper, being 
merely a prefix, used like “Mac” in those 
days, to indicate the Milesian Chiefs. 
The original significance and use of these 
prefixes have been forgotten by most 
people and they are retained or dropped 
as one fancies. 

The extra letters, bringing the spell- 
ing up to the present-day “Ferrall,” no 
doubt had their origin in the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of some one at deciphering 
the signature of an early Feral. I can 
understand how this might have hap- 
pened. Only today I’ve been addressed 
as “Dear Mr. Tanoley” by a correspond- 
ent who had nothing but my signature to 
guide him. Who knows, then, but that 
a few hundred years hence the Ferralls 
will have disappeared entirely, being 
merged into the Tanoleys! Stranger 
things have happened. 

And speaking of strange things, you 
know, naturally brings to mind my 
great-great-great-grand ancestor, Boyle 
O’Feral. As most readers know, he 
achieved renown at the siege of Esqui- 
mopi, and was the original of the famous 
character of captain Whozizz in Scott’s 
“Emulsion.” 

The incidents likely to prove of greatest 
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interest to REVIEW readers, however, are 
those which relate to his experience with 
deafness. Boyle, of course, was deaf 
from infancy. That was long before the 
days of the Bruhn, Kinzie or Nitchie 
methods—these being listed alphabeti- 
cally, the writer’s motto being “Safety 
First!’ So, little Boyle was left pretty 
much to his own resources. And he 
solved his problem in a most unique 
manner—he learned to recognize words 
by their scent! 

Very likely that statement will sound 
a little startling to you, until you stop 
to consider its reasonableness. Most of 
us are reluctant at first to admit the pos- 
sibility of anything we cannot do or have 
not seen done. We overlook entirely the 
long trail that the race has traveled since 
the days when our ancestors roamed the 
flower-decked walks of Eden, those hap- 
py days when we shared with the other 
animals many very useful faculties and 
instincts which have long since departed 
from us. 

However, be that as it may, little Boyle 
before he was nine years old, or maybe it 
was seven, could stand in the doorway 
of his home-made cottage (it was one of 
those ready-cut affairs such as are shown 
in the lithographs adorning the walls of 
the recently excavated Seersrobuk Em- 
porium at Aeogolioplis) and, sniffing 
the air, decide instantly the conversation 
in which he would be likely to find the 
most interest. 


There he would go at once. 


As a matter of fact, traces of this 
faculty are exhibited by people even in 
our day. We know how inevitably some 
folks will burst in upon us just at a time 
when something is being said which they 
should not hear. They do not realize, of 
course, that they are using primitive 
instincts and have actually “smelled out” 
the conversation, but it is nevertheless 
true that they have been led by the same 
instinct that led their River Drift fore- 
fathers. Alcmaeon the Pythagorean of 
Cotona, has explained in detail some of 
these manifestations of brain and mind 
cooperation. Since his writings are 
familiar to all, it would be out of place 
to discuss the matter in detail here. 
Boyle could also distinguish between 
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the voices of different people by scent, 
just as hearing folks make the distinction 
by ear. He went even further as he grew 
older and increased his ability to such a 
degree that he could encounter a word- 
scent in the atmosphere days and even 
weeks after the conversation had taken 
place and at once identify the speakers 
and repeat their words. Unfortunately, 
it was this very proficiency which led to 
his untimely death. 

We know, of course, that certain words 
possess their own peculiar odor. The 
most evident, perhaps, is that of sulphur. 
Most of us have at one time or another 
encountered sulphurous language. Boyle 
just happened to encounter too much of 
it. 

He was much in demand by the courts 
of his country. Given fifteen minutes in 
the open air he could determine or rather 
select the exact conversation under dis- 
cussion and repeat it word for word—to 
the consternation of the defendant or 
plaintiff as the case might be. Being en- 
gaged on one of his investigations and 
busy tracking down a wanted conver- 
sation, he chanced on the County Long- 
ford golf course just at the moment when 
a rather irascible player had made an un- 
fortunate drive. The air was so deeply 
impregnated with the fumes of sulphur 
that when Boyle came sniffing his way 
along, the odor enveloped him, overcame 
him, and suffocated him before help could 
be secured. 


Thus we see that the young die good 
and that virtue is its own reward. As 
one of Boyle’s friends quaintly puts it: 
“If he had lived until the following 
September, he would have been twenty- 
seven years old; but then he would, of 
course, have been dead six months.” 


The seriousness of his loss to the 
world can scarcely be overstimated. 
Conversation, you know, is merely a col- 
lection of sound waves. Do sound waves 
ever wear out? If not, then all the con- 
versations that have taken place since 
the world began are still drifting about in 
what we call the atmosphere. Who can 
say but that some of the beautiful clouds 
we see from time to time are simply 
banked up conversations of Shakespeare, 
Ruskin, Byron, and Burns? 
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With his ever-increasing proficiency, 
Boyle would no doubt have learned to 
select and decipher these ancient con- 
versation waves, just as the experts deci- 
pher the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 
Here he could be, supposing he had lived 
until today, repeating over the radiophone 
to millions of interested listeners the 
very conversations of Adam and Eve— 
both in and out of the Garden of Eden! 

What a calamity his death was! Still, 
I cannot make myself care so very much 
because, you see, I am deaf and I could 
not hear his radiophone talks anyway. 
Besides, he would be quite an old man 
now and probably not entirely congenial. 
He was born about 1643 B. C. 

Of course all this may sound improb- 
able to you. I do not believe it myself, in 
fact. And if you are inclined to doubt, I 
can only rest upon my well-deserved rep- 
utation for truthfulness. 

In one of our large cities, a. Scotch- 
man stood looking at a statue of George 
Washington when a native came along 
and stopped. 

“That was a great and good man, 
Sandy,” he said, finally, to the Scotch- 
man. “A lie never passed his lips.” 

“Ah, weel,” replied the Scotchman, 
slowly, “I suppose he talked through his 
nose, like the rest of ye.” 

Perhaps I, ‘too, have been talking 
through my nose! 

It is not always easy to stick to the 
truth. That is a startling statement to 
make in the pages of this great family 
magazine, I know, but the truth must be 
told, whatever the consequences. Lately, 
quite lately, I have been sorely tempted. 
And where oaks have yielded, how shall 
frail reeds stand! Answer me that! 


Anyway, some of my friends among 
the VoLta Review family have done me 
the honor of intimating that I am the 
Friendly Lady! This, I presume, is on 
the assumption that if Mark Twain could 
write things as dissimilar as ‘“Huckle- 
berry Finn” and “Joan of Arc,” even a 
pseudo-humorist of my type should be 
able to turn his hand to various things. 

Now, I’d like to remain silent and take 
the credit for the Friendly Corner. But 


the intimation is a long way from the 
truth—farther away even than I am ac- 
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customed to get. I find myself there- 
fore on strange territory and my steps 
falter. No, the Friendly Lady fills her 
own niche and a mighty big one. Who 
she is, nobody seems to know. Certainly 
I do not—but I know quite positively that 
she is not John A. Ferrall, though 
of course, that name is still on the market, 
so to speak. 

At a political meeting during one of 
the recent Congressional campaigns, a 
Democratic orator was addressing a large 
gathering. 

“My friends,” he cried, “I ask you: 


What are the Republicans _ bringing 
our country to? And echo answers: 
“What?” 


“Excuse me, sir,” said a man in the 
audience, rising to his feet, “but did I 
understand you to ask: ‘What are the 
Republicans bringing our country to?’” 

“Those were my words,” said the 
orator. 

“And you say that echo answers: 
“What ?’” 

“That is what I said.” 

The man in the audience scratched his 
head and looked around in a perplexed 
manner. 

“Then all I can say,” he said, finally, 
“is that there is something mighty funny . 
about the acoustics of this hall.” 

So, if any one really thinks that the 
stuff I write sounds anything like the 
beautiful English of the Friendly Corner, 
all I can say is that there must be some- 
thing mighty funny about the acoustics 
of the Vo_ta REVIEW. 

I fear that my articles show only too 
plainly an external evidence of the inter- 
nal war between my ideas and my vocabu- 
lary. The conflict reminds me somewhat 
of a certain society concert. A man 
leaned over and whispered to his wife: 
“Do you know the name of that piece?” 
She gave him a bored look. “Do you 
mean,” she asked, “the piece that woman 
is singing, or the piece her accompanist is 
playing 

As far as photographic representations 
of myself are concerned, I can only say 
that I believe firmly that what one thinks 
and does has a pronounced effect upon 
one’s physical appearance. It is my 
endeavor to write humorous articles that 
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makes me look so funny, I feel certain. 
Of course, I should have profited by the 
experience of a certain man who visited 
his photographer to complain about 
pictures he had taken. 

“T am not satisfied with these pictures 
at all,” he declared. “Why, I look like 
an ape.” 

The photographer turned back to his 
work. 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore you had the pictures taken,” he 
said, coldly. 

I have been quite puzzled by something 
that appeared in the Friendly Corner. 
The Friendly Lady told us that she paid 
a visit to Washington, but did not meet 
me, though she did meet people who had 
seen me. This goes to prove, in a way, 
that I do exist. But the Friendly Lady 
insists that she did not meet me. Then, 
how can one account for an apparently 
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contradictory statement in one of her 
articles. 

Perhaps you recall that a few months 
ago she told us about a certain bird that 
had come under her observation. “I 
have no reason to believe that he has 
more intelligence,” she writes, “than Dr. 
Bell’s terrier, or my horse, or your cow, 
and yet he can say the most astonishing 


~ things in a most accurate way ; as well as 


you or I. He doesn’t know what he 
talks about, perhaps, but the miracle is 
that he talks. Why does he do it—and, 
above all, how does he do it?” 

Of course, she says the bird is not as 
long as her arm, and that it has gay and 
gaudy feathers, and so on. But that is 
rather transparent camouflage, it seems 
to me. What I want to know is this: 
If she has never seen me, how can she 
describe me so accurately? For there 
can be no doubt about it—my friends, 
I am that bird! 


When Im Send lor 

Gnd 1 always place em corel 

Poss em on fe 


JOE DE YOUNG 


Those who read the sketch in the February 
Vota REviEw about the young artist, Joe 
De Young, will doubtless be interested in the 
above little drawing and verse. 

The Chicago Record-Herald says of him. 


“Mr. De Young is fast becoming an artist of * 


note, his pictures having been sold to tourists 
from almost every state in the Union. One 
of his paintings, it is said, hangs on the wall 
of a Pekin, China, home. Having 
met with the misfortune of loosing his hearing 
while working in Prescott, Ariz. Mr. De 
Young decided to come to Montana and follow 
an artist’s career. To use his own words, ‘If 
I had known the hard, uphill grind it is I 
would never have had the nerve to tackle it.’ 
But industry and close attention to detail have 
at last enabled him to produce work which 
has drawn the attention of the outside world, 
and his friends believe he has a brilliant career 
before him.” 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 
Lucerne, Switzerland 
August 6, 1922. 
My dear Miss New: 

I have just learned, through a brief notice 
in the London Daily Mail, of Dr. Bell’s death. 
(Evidently a previous account had appeared, 
and I can secure no details whatever. It is 
Sunday, and the news stands are closed.) 

I cannot begin to express my sorrow at his 
loss to the profession and to those who knew 
and loved him. The value of his influence 
in promoting the teaching of speech to the 
deaf cannot be estimated. There must be 
hundreds of deaf men and women, communi- 
cating with their fellow men by means of 
speech, who, but for the efforts of Alexander 
Graham Bell, would have grown up “deaf and 
dumb.” His interest in the work of the Volta 
Bureau and the Votta Review, and his ready 
response to any appeal for coéperation or ad- 
vice, have been an unfailing source of inspira- 
tion and confidence. 

JosEPHINE TIMBERLAKE. 


MEMORIAL NUMBER 
In loving memory of the founder of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, the next issue of THE 
Votta Review will be dedicated as a 


memorial to him. 


VOLTA BUREAU CLOSED 
As a token of respect to its founder 
and endower the Volta Bureau was 
draped with black and closed on August 


4, 1922. 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Oral teacher of eight years’ gerne is 
open for a position for 1922-23. Address A 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—By a college gretente position as teacher 
of cooking and sewing.—B. V. H. 


WANTED—Position as teacher of drawing, art craft 
and domestic art. For information write M. B. L., 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 


WANTED—Position as supervisor of deaf boys by 
oung hearing man. High school graduate, can furnish 
best of references as to character and ability.—M. 


A manual teacher of experience desires a change of 
location.—V. R. W. 


ae by an experienced oral teacher. 
—N. D. 


PARTNER IN LIP-READING SCHOOL WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced teacher wanted as partner in 
well cores ag of lip reading for adult deafened. 
Address, N. , Volta Washington, D 


“VISIBLE SPEECH, AS TAUGHT 
TO THE DEAF” 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


While this book is out of print, the 
lectures and the seven charts will be 
found in the Proceedings of the First 
Summer Meeting of the Association, 
pages 221 on. Price, 50 cents. 


WANTED—tTrained oral teacher desires position in 
day or state school.—L. M. E. 


ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED—Teacher of articulation for special pupil— 
not deaf. State training and experience.—D. C. S. 


Cuts for zines Established 
reputation for work moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, 


YOU 


and 
YOUR FRIENDS 
who are 


HARD OF 
HEARING 


will be glad to 
learn of the NEW 
hearing device 
the 


POTTER EAR PHONE 


For many years the inventor has been fitting, ad- 
justing and experimenting with Ear Phones. 
Thousands of people in the United States and 
Canada are grateful to him for the relief and 
er he has brought to them. Today he 
offers a 


NEW AND PERFECTED DEVICE 


which has triumphed over every disadvantage of 
the older type of devices. 

The POTTER EAR PHONE is small, compact and 
powerful, and has a fullness, richness, naturalness 
and clarity of tone that have not hitherto been 
attained. It is a revelation to all who have been 
using other devices. 

Write for particulars to 


H. POTTER, 415-16 Ryrie Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Always look for the name POTTER on transmitter. 


Every Teacher of the Deaf 


should know what is 
going on in the world of 


THE DEAF. 


The Silent Worker 


an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is recognized 
everywhere as the deaf 
world’s leading magazine. 


Subscription Price : $2.00 


Single copies: 25c 


Address: The Silent 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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